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A FELLOWSHIP AND ITS JOURNAL 


THIS story is about an English merchant. For a long time he had moved along 
the even tenor of his ways, undisturbed by progress, when unexpectedly a vigorous 
young competitor opened shop across the street. Leaning back on his dignity and 
prestige, the Englishman added to the sign above his door, “Established Fifty 
Years.” Promptly his competitor countered with a larger sign which read, “Estab- 
lished Yesterday, All New Stock.” 


The Religious Education Association has the dignity and the prestige of an 
established, on-going concern. It is now:thirty-eight years old. Constantly, how- 
ever, it has criticized its wares; its stock in trade is always new. Its members are 
not content merely to “keep up with the times”; pioneers, they have consistently 
gone ahead of their times, and pointed to the future. 


Professors from Yale and Harvard, from Ohio and Chicago, from Wisconsin 
and Denver and Los Angeles—and from Oregon and Texas and Florida and all 
points between—have joined hands in this fellowship with progressive ministers 
of all churches, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish; with editors of religious and 
educational and social journals; and with directors of religious education.* They 
have a two-fold purpose in view: 


“To inspire the religious forces of our country with the educational ideal; 
and to inspire the educational forces of our country 
with the religious ideal.” 


Working at the frontiers of their respective tasks, these men and women have 
sensed the need of that inter-stimulation which can come only from contact with 
kindred minds. As a result, many hundreds of them have united in the fellowship 
of the Religious Education Association. They come together in a dozen regional 
chapters and in an Annual Meeting. They compare notes, exchange ideas, think 
together on frontier problems, and then go back to work and to pioneer some more. 


They publish a Journal—a good Journal, RELIGIous EDUCATION, of which this 
is an example. For several years past it has appeared quarterly, but beginning 
next January, there will be six issues a year. 


Through its Journal, in its meetings, and in other ways, the Association has 
been working carefully on the inter-relationships possible between religious edu- 
cation and public education. Broadening the scope a little, its theme becomes, 
“The Meaning and Place of Religion in the Total Educational Experience of 
Children, Youth, and Adults.” 


The members of the Association have long felt that American schools, public 
and private, elementary and higher, have too dangerously neglected religion, and 
in consequence that American youth has become seriously neglectful of the most 
stabilizing values in life. ‘To inspire the educational forces of our country with 
the religious ideal” will, therefore, be the keynote of our Journal’s program 
for 1942. 


About half the college and university libraries in the United States have files 
ut RELIGIOUS EDUCATION on their shelves. We are eager that the number shall 
increase, so that students and teachers in all fields of learning shall have access to 
wholesome thinking on this important area of American life. 


The Association will become stronger as more people enter its fellowship— 
thoughtful, pioneering people preferred, who are working at important educational 
tasks. 

Larrp T. Hires, Editor. 


*Observe the names of some of the Associa- 
tion’s members on the covers of this Journal. 
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INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION* 


Stewart G. CoLe** 


I. OUTLINES OF THE PROBLEM 


MERICANS are more united in their 
loyalty to the public school than to 
any other institution in this country. This 
is not difficult to understand. As the idea 
of democracy grew and men became im- 
bued with its fervor, they sensed that 
education and popular government were 
the primary instruments of its preserva- 
tion. The phrase “education for democ- 
racy” has become a familiar slogan to all 
who identify school interests with those 
of “the American way.” This viewpoint 
has never been more widely accepted 
among us than it is today when the forces 
of democracy are threatened by totalitar- 
ian thrusts from many quarters. The best 
education for long-range national defense, 
most Americans are convinced, is more 
democracy. But not all realize what such 
education involves in educational prin- 
ciples and classroom practice. 

A people who choose to make educa- 
tion an ally of democracy will pledge 
themselves to develop a courageous pro- 
gram for their schools. A person is edu- 
cated for democracy to the degree that 
he is qualified to make his way intelligent- 
ly in the social milieu that bears him along 
and to share co-operatively in the control 
of that milieu for the common good. It is 
heartening to trace the increasing enlist- 
ment of this educational principle in 
school policy during recent years. Many 
schoolmen have come to believe that life 
and learning are complementary phases of 
a single process in classroom and com- 
munity alike. They assume that the per- 
sonality of the child grows through in- 





*Because this paper is highly significant to two 
reading constituencies which overlap only 
slightly, it is appearing in both ReEticious 
EpucaTion and in the Contemporary Jewish 
Record (April and June issues, 1941). 


**Executive Director, The Service Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


teraction with its social environment, and 
consequently that the resources of learn- 
ing must be not only “graded” but also 
dynamic in community awareness. Take 
the language arts, for example. They are 
no longer regarded in progressive educa- 
tion circles as a major discipline in the 
mastery of a vocabulary, a syntax and a 
grammar. Rather, they are regarded as 
the vehicle of cultures, reflecting the in- 
terests, sentiments, ideas and ideals of 
particular peoples. an American youth 
becomes proficient in his native language 
in as far as he can use it understanding- 
ly in social intercourse and make it a 
medium of communication concerning 
the divers aspects of his people’s way of 
life. 

The broad program of education for 
democracy includes many interrelated 
subjects of inquiry. The outlines of sev- 
eral of them have been traced in recent 
publications of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association.’ These inquiries suggest the 
core subjects in any program of educa- 
tion that sets for itself the preservation 
and expansion of the democratic purpose 
in society. 

The cultural composition of the Amer- 
ican people suggests another aspect of 
the general subject of education for 
democracy. This theme also needs to be 
charted. If our youth grew up in a coher- 
ent culture their lot would be difficult 
enough in this era of technological 
change, social revolution, growing world- 
mindedness. But they are subject to the 
influences of peoples and cultures trans- 
planted from every quarter of the civil- 
ized world. They must learn to practice 
understanding, co-operation and goodwill 
toward each other. That is, they must if 
American civilization is to come of age. 





The latest publication is Learning the Ways of 
recy eal A Case Book in Civic Education 
(1940). 
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This suggests the subject of intercul- 
tural education. At least three basic fac- 
tors are involved in canvassing the sub- 
ject: What is the significance of the pres- 
ence of various ethnic forces in America 
for making of a rugged civilization? 
What “culture” problems are naturally 
involved in their impact upon each other, 
and in the continuing impact on some or 
all of them of new cultural influences 
from every part of the world? And in 
the light of these confused conditions, 
what particular emphases need to be in- 
cluded in a program of education for 
American citizenship? Owing to the 
limitations of the present article, the 
writer must content himself with an over- 
view approach to these questions. 


Ethnic Factors in American Society 


The following quotation from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s address before the 
Herald - Tribune Forum, October 24, 
1940, suggests the importance of ethnic 
forces in American society : 


Foreign propagandists have a strange mis- 
conception of our national character. They be- 
lieve that we Americans must be hybrid, mon- 
grel, undynamic; and we are called so by the 
enemies of democracy because, they say, so many 
races have been fused together in our national 
life. They believe we have no common tradi- 
tion. They believe we are disunited and defense- 
less because we argue with each other, becaise 
we engage in political campaigns, because we 
recognize the sacred right of the minority to 
disagree with the majority—and to express that 
disagreement even loudly. . . . It is the very 
mingling of races, dedicated to common ideals, 
which creates and recreates our vitality. 


In every representative American meeting 
there will be men and women and children with 
names like Jackson and Lincoln and Isaacs and 
Schultz and Kovacs and Sartori and Jones and 
Smith. These Americans with varied back- 
grounds are all immigrants or the descendants 
of immigrants. All of them are inheritors of 
the same stalwart tradition of unusual enter- 
prise, of adventurousness, of courage—courage 
to “pull up stakes and git moving,” as they 
used to say. 


That has been the great compelling force in 
our history. Our continent, our hemisphere, 
has been populated by people who wanted a life 
better than the life they had previously known. 
They were willing to undergo all conceivable 
hardships to achieve the better life. They were 
animated, just as we are animated today, by this 
compelling force. It is what makes us Ameri- 
cans. 





The President may have overstated the 
degree of mastery we have of our nation- 
al household; he does take account of the 
various peoples seeking to associate in- 
timately in the making of a great civiliza- 
tion. 


The population of this country is heter- 
ogeneous in quality and kind. Consider 
briefly the ethnic situation. Of the 130,- 
000,000 people in America, 30,000,000 
are only one generation removed from 
Europe, 14,000,000 were born abroad, 
and 13,000,000 are Negroes. There are 
one-third of a million native Indians, and 
an equal aggregation of Orientals and 
Mexicans. If the standard of heterogen- 
eity for a county is regarded as 1,000 
persons of a race other than white, or 
1,000 persons born outside the United 
States, then two-thirds of the counties in 
this country are heterogeneous in kind. 
More than one-seventh of the rural farm 
population are foreign-born or of foreign 
and mixed native and foreign white par- 
entage ; more than two-fifths of the urban 
population follows a similar pattern; and 
for the country as a whole the proportion 
is one-third. Although the immigration 
law of 1924 drastically curtailed the in- 
flux of foreign-born peoples into this 
country, approximately 150,000 immi- 
grant persons do enter the United States 
annually. In New York City, the most 
striking center of heterogeneity, there are 
1,688,184 children under fifteen years of 
age, only 523,118 (less than one-third) 
of whom are the offspring of native-born 
white parents. 


The peoples of European background 
represent a wide diversity of cultural in- 
terests. It is estimated that there are in 
this country 60,000,000 persons of British 
tradition; 15,000,000 Germans; 10,000,- 
000 Irish; 9,000,000 Slavs; 5,000,000 
Italians ; 4,000,000 Scandinavians; 2,000- 
000 French; and a million each of Finns, 
Lithuanians and Greeks. Included also 
are about 5,000,000 Jews of diverse na- 
tional origins. Even these classifications 
may be divided into sub-groups reflecting 
specific social traits of old-world nurture. 
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In fact, if the complete picture were de- 
scribed, it would be necessary to indicate, 
in addition to cases of foreign-group 
segregation, the widest ranges of proc- 
esses of intergroup conflict, co-operation 
and assimilation in the American scene. 

While it is true that the numerical 
strength of an ethnic group is not neces- 
sarily the measure of its significance to 
society, these figures are revealing. They 
suggest, on the one hand, the presence in 
this country of a wide variety of cultural 
differences and, on the other hand, the 
allegiance of these peoples to a common 
faith in the democratic way of life. 
Democracy involves, therefore, among 
other prerequisties, the discovery of ways 
and means by which these peoples, re- 
specting their differences, may learn to 
unite in solving the commanding political, 
economic and social problems that baffle 
this country. Such an experiment in in- 
tergroup democracy is going on in a trial- 
and-error fashion. It represents one of 
the most daring human adventures oper- 
ative on a continental scale in modern 
history. If the effort is to be directed 
more intelligently and humanely, then it 
behooves our educational leaders to sense 
the issues that are involved and to in- 
troduce in the public schools a program 
that fits youth to meet the particular need. 

Walt Whitman’s “Salut au Monde!” 
may appropriately be addressed to the 
peoples of the United States: 


Each of us inevitable; 

Each of us limitless—each of us with 
his or her right upon the earth; 

Each of us allow’d the eternal purports 
of the earth; 

Each of us here as divinely as any is 
here. 

And yet educators must guard against 
wishful thinking. Louis Adamic brings 
us back to our common task when he re- 
minds us that “the presence in the United 
States of this vast new-immigrant ele- 
ment is an unprecedented opportunity for 
creating on this continent an extraordi- 
narily rich culture and civilization, at the 
same time that it immensely complicates 


American social, economic, political, cul- 
tural and spiritual forces and problems; 
inherent in our present population are 
certain dangers . . . and lest these dangers 
increase and intensify, all of us—new 
and old-stock Americans—must begin to 
become intelligently, patriotically, active- 
ly, critically interested in this entire situa- 
tion, now generally wrapped in darkness 
and shot through with fear and senti- 
mentality.”” 


“Culture” Problems in America 


There are two current uses of the term 
“culture.” One may say that a person has" 
charm and culture. Or, one may speak of 
Jewish culture, Chinese culture, Italian 
culture, or some other culture. It is in 
the latter sense that the word is used here. 
By culture the writer refers to the intri- 
cate complex of man-made forces by 
means of which a particular people ex- 
presses itself. These forces include folk- 
ways, customs, family patterns, language, 
laws, crafts, religion, and so on. In this 
sense it may be said that various old- 
world cultures have been transplanted in 
this country through the settlement of 
immigrant groups. The act is repeated 
every time a new wave of foreign peo- 
ples gains admission to the United States. 
Its latest manifestation is to be witnessed 
in the presence of German, Italian, 
Polish, Dutch and other refugees from 
Nazi-fascist oppression. 

There are at least three major de- 
termining factors in a people’s culture. 
The national character of a people may 
take precedence. For instance, the British 
have been schooled so long in a particular 
political tradition that it has trademarked 
their form of government, their means of 
self-maintenance, and their manner of 
participation in world-wide affairs. More- 
over, their pattern of national life reveals 
strong powers of coherence and integra- 
tion. The ethnic traits may take priority 
in a particular culture. One may note the 
language forms of the Dutch, the house- 
hold customs of the Scandinavians, the 


"New York Times Book Review, December 29, 
1940, page 2. 
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musical taste of the Chinese, or the color- 
ful dress habits of certain of the Slavic 
groups, by way of example. A third 
criterion of culture is religion. Few, if 
any, human interests are taken as serious- 
ly by a people as their religious faith. 
This enlistment deals with the great im- 
ponderables in human life and destiny. 
And possibly no people in history have 
maintained a more consistent and norma- 
tive record in this respect than have the 
Jews. 

There are those who regard race as a 
determining manifestation of a culture. 
This is true of the state-philosophy gov- 
erning the mind of the German people 
at present. However, “racism,” rather 
than race, characterizes their Weltan- 
schauung.’ They have been taught to be- 
lieve the dogma that their ethnic group 
has been blessed by Providence with the 
powers of congenital superiority and that 
they therefore have a mandate to lord it 
over all other peoples who bear the 
alleged marks of congenital inferiority. 
This same viewpoint is not strange to 

many Americans, who uncritically identi- 
" fy underprivileged economic classes with 
those supposedly suffering from the blight 
of congenital inferiority. The concept 
“race” may be reserved to refer to the 
physiological factors only that lend a 
measure of individuality to a people. In 
this respect one may speak of the White 
race, the Negro race, or the Oriental race, 
and the presence of representatives of a 
few races here in America. 


A Conflict of Cultures 

Whether the main criteria of a culture 
are national, ethnic or religious traits, or 
a combination of these with racial mani- 
festations, every immigrant group enter- 
ing America is the bearer of a heritage 
that has unique value for its members. 
This heritage usually suggests a long and 
distinguished history of an old-world 
culture; it includes family mores, dtess 
and food habits, folk dance and music, 
sectarian beliefs and ceremonials, lan- 


*Ruth Benedict, Race: Science and Politics 
Modern Age Books, 1940, pages 151-53. 
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guage tools and literature, and the like. 
Not only does the transplanted group 
bear a coveted culture, but every member 
of the group as such also reflects this 
particular culture. One is reminded of 
Ellsworth Faris’ statement of a principle 
which is widely accepted in social science 
circles that “personality is the subjective 
aspect of [a] culture and [a] culture is 
the objective aspect of personality.’”* In 
other words, man tends to be group- 
governed in his behavior, and a socialized 
group cherishes a selective ethos of self- 
expression. Wherever Germans, Swedes, 
Irish or Russians, for instance, settle in 
this country as groups or as individuals, 
there German, Swedish, Irish or Russian 
forms of historic culture are enlisted. 
How deeply these pattern of life may root 
and perpetuate themselves in any par- 
ticular case depends upon various factors 
that cannot be considered at the moment. 


It is equally significant that every im- 
migrant people entering this country be- 
comes immediately subject to an Ameri- 
can pattern of life. They are faced with 
a representative form of government, a 
Bill of Rights, the Stars and Stripes, pub- 
lic schools, a selective language medium, 
a business economy, a monetary system, 
a technology, certain holidays and holy 
days, and so on. These are the prevailing 
characteristics of American civilization. 
They may still be too differentiated and 
diffuse to be called an American culture ; 
they are, in any case, the components of 
“a way of life” that is American and that 
is highly regarded by the rank and file 
of the American people. 


In the light of these facts, local con- 
flicts of culture are inevitable wherever 
new Americans settle in the United 
States. It is the case of a group quite 
naturally habituated in certain old-world 
ways versus a community normally de- 
voted to the American way. The conflict 
may be due to voluntary or involuntary 
protests of one or both parties. For in- 





‘Ellsworth Faris, “The Concept of Social Atti- 
tude,” Journal of Applied Sociology, 1925, 
pages 404-8. 
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stance, the points of difference may center 
around secondary social values—such as 
vocal accent, dress habits or musical taste 
—in which case misunderstandings are 
usually temporary and the process of as- 
similation of new and old Americans 
moves forward rather rapidly. The new- 
comers may entertain a tradition akin to 
the American way, or they may be pre- 
disposed so strongly to want to become 
bona fide Americans that they hasten the 
process of identification with the ways of 
their adopted country. When, however, 
primary values are the occasion of con- 
flicting interests—such values as family 
mores, political loyalty, or religious faith 
—the situation tends to become rather 
disturbing for all parties involved. The 
immigrant group may insist on perpetu- 
ating its cherished values, while the old- 
stock group protests the un-American be- 
havior of the newcomers and takes steps 
to make their own viewpoint the norma- 
tive one. 

The assimilative process is aggravated 
frequently by the aggressive conservatism 
of older Americans. They may resent the 
intrusion, as they regard it, of Jews, 
Italians, Negroes, or some other people, 
into their neighborhood, their hotels, their 
theaters, their churches, their schools and 
colleges. They may demand a “restricted” 
community or insist that out-group peo- 
ples should live in “the ward” or “across 
the tracks.” A psychological ghetto is sus- 
tained by the pressure of public opinion 
of the dominant group. Thus Americans 
have encouraged the formation of num- 
erous cultural “islands” in their cities. We 
are familiar with Chinatown, Harlem, 
Little Sicily, and the like. The astute 
observer is also familiar with the fact 
that such settlements tend to perpetuate 
the least desirable aspects of old-world 
cultures, that they resist Americanization, 
and that they pave the way for interne- 
cine conflict of a defensive nature along 
the marginal areas between the islands. 

The rapid development of the indus- 
trial system with the exploitation of cheap 
labor has accented this unfortunate cul- 
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ture trend in urban centers. In fact, the 
growth of an economic class system in 
this country is introducing another major 
determinant in the quality of American 
civil'zation. The sharecroppers, the Joads, 
unskilled labor, white-collar workers, en- 
trepreneurs, business executives, cap- 
italists—are not these groups all too often 
translations into permanent class differ- 
ences of the accidental differences in 
status between those who came earlier to 
take advantage of the country’s abound- 
ing opportunities and those who came too 
late? When the economic motif of a 
group reinforces other group differences, 
serious disintegrative conditions arise in 
the community and the issues in the con- 
flict of cultures are sharpened. 

Take the Jews’ lot in Germany, for 
example. Adolf Hitler, sensing that the 
German people were riding a wave of 
economic and political insecurity, was 
able to infect with his passionate hatred 
of the Jew vast numbers of people who 
were groping for a recognizable cause of 
their distress, and thus promoted the 
vicious anti-Semitic attack. When the 
country found itself in desperate straits 
and inner disunion, it was easy to revive 
old prejudices and superstitions that tend- 
ed to raise the self-respect of the suffer- 
ing masses and at the same time to find 
a scapegoat for their failings. A parallel 
situation arises in this country whenever 
the price drops out of the cotton market 
in the South. There is constant economic 
rivalry between the lower economic class 
of southern Whites and Negroes. When 
the price of cotton falls, the inter-race 
conflict becomes more acute, and it is 
alleged by some who have studied the re- 
lated phenomena that the incidence of 
lynchings rises. 

Changing Forms of Interculture Conflict 

One might have hoped that the drastic 
curtailment of immigration into this 
country during the past seventeen years 
would have reduced the grounds for in- 
terculture conflict. Unfortunately this is 
not the case. The conflicts between cul- 
ture groups are taking new forms, fre- 
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quently more subtle and involved. There 
is, for instance, the entanglement of 
ethnic, racial and religious misunderstand- 
ing with various economic interests that 
drives peoples apart and arrests the so- 
cialization of community life.* Besides, the 
firm devotion of many immigrants to old- 
world folkways in the face of the loyalty 
of their children born in America to this 
country’s customs has paved the way for 
acute conflict in innumerable families. 
Louis Adamic, who probably knows con- 
ditions within these homes as well as any- 
one, speaks at length in My America of 
“... the profound tragedy of immigrant 
parents in relation to their American- 
born children.” 

Not infrequently under these circum- 
stances the children not only fail to ac- 
quire the best fruits of their parents’ 
traditional culture but also are prevented 
from embracing the normal advantages of 
the American heritage, to face life with 
that inner security and self-confidence 
which are essential for success. Torn be- 
tween conflicting desires and loyalties, 
they become social liabilities. For many, 
this inner struggle has been a hammering 
out of strong personalities; they have 
provided unusual talents and leadership 
in many walks of life. But for others, this 
inner conflict, added to the struggle for 
a worthwhile existence by American 
standards of material welfare, has been 
too much. “American-born children of 
foreigners are much more likely to com- 
mit crimes than native-born persons of 
native parentage, but the reason for this, 
strange as it may sound to the 100 per 
cent American, is not because they are 
children of immigrants, but because they 
are Americans and are no longer con- 
trolled by the traditions and cautions 
which keep their parents in the paths of 





*For illustrations as to how this principle ex- 
presses itself, see B. Schrieke, Alien Ameri- 
cans, Viking, 1936, pages 91-4. 

*My America, Harpers, 1938, page 248. 

"Frederic M. Thrasher, “Are American Crimi- 
nals Foreigners ?”, in Our Racial and National 
Minorities, by Francis J. Brown and Joseph 
S. Roucek, Prentice-Hall, 1937, page 698. 
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rectitude. In one important sense it may 
be said that Americanization is one of the 
chief causes of crime in the U. S.”” 

Another condition contributing to 
shifting forms of interculture conflict has 
been the recent business depression. The 
Negroes were, as a rule, the first group 
to be retired from the workers’ lists in 
mill and factory when times became hard. 
A decade of unemployment with its 
grievous social by-products has recast 
the social attitudes of a large number of 
Negro people. They are no longer docile 
and cheerful conformists to the white 
man’s will; they have become race- 
conscious, protestant, even militant on be- 
half of their just rights as Americans. 

What may be regarded as war psychol- 
ogy is still another dissentient force. It 
has become popular to be pro-British and 
anti-Italian or anti-German in the ex- 
pression of patriotic sentiment. Most peo- 
ple uncritically transfer their pride or 
scorn for the war leaders in Europe to 
their kinsfolk in America. A person bear- 
ing a German name need not apply for 
work in many households in the East. 
The same holds true with reference to 
Italians and Germans in their approach 
to many large industries.° The manage- 
ment often makes no attempt to dis- 
criminate between those who are thor- 
oughly American in their loyalties and 
those who are in sympathy with fascism 
or National Socialism. 

We are approaching here and there in 
this country a state of interculture at- 
titudes that may be described as psycho- 
logical civil war. Social hysteria, labor 
troubles, strikes, witch-hunts of aliens, 
race prejudice and religious intolerance— 
these usually accompany great national 
crises and are not lacking in America in 
the present hour. In 1939, Alvin Johnson, 
director of the New School for Social 
Research, estimated that there were ap- 
proximately eight hundred groups in this 
country organized to suppress so-called 
foreigners.’ It is doubtful if the situation 


*Louis Adamic, My America, page 249. 
*"New York Post, January 25, 1939. 
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has improved in the light of the rising 
tide of social censorship in America. Note 
the number of headlines appearing in the 
daily press which indicate local conflicts 
between cultures. 

By way of recapitulation, it may be 
said that the present conflict of cultures 
in America takes a wide variety of forms. 
Determining factors in intergroup fric- 
tion include national, ethnic, racial, re- 
ligious and economic forces. In certain 
cases the contacts have eventuated in an 
accelerated assimilation of peoples into a 
homogeneous American folk. In many 
instances minority groups are discrimi- 
nated against by old-stock Americans, ac- 
centuating cultural differences and social 
conflict. The fundamental problem posed 
by this situation may be stated as fol- 
lows: How can old and new Americans 
accommodate themselves as persons and 
groups to each other to guarantee to all 
parties the largest measure of freedom of 
self-expression and yet at the same time 
insure the maximum of coherence, vigor 
and democratic maturity of the Ameri- 
can people? It is the old problem of the 
one and the many pitched on a continental 
scale and set to the tempo of revolution- 
ary social change, in which the need for 
rational interculture planning is of para- 
mount concern. Can the official slogan of 
the United States, E Pluribus Unum, re- 
main a meaningful and dynamic objective 
for the American people? 


II. Cutturat DIverstty AND 
EDUCATION 

Americans are so preoccupied with 
watching “the trees” of our civilization 
that they cannot see “the woods.” They 
react to neighbors without sensing the 
social reality of the neighborhood or the 
broader demands of the community and 
the nation. Their characteristic attitude 
is provincial rather than worldminded. 
There is one exception to this, however: 
not infrequently, when men look at ethnic, 
racial and religious groups, their perspec- 
tive shifts. They become so intent upon 
classifying and locating the status of such 
culture groups that they disregard the 


fundamental significance of the individual 
persons who bear the cultures and who 
furnish them their distinctive quality. 
Many will assume, for instnce, that they 
know the constituents of Jewishness or 
Germanism quite independently of any 
experience of friendly personal relations 
with representative Jews or Germans. 

From the viewpoint of culture analysis, 
as the term “culture” is used in this 
article, the units of American civilization 
are the ethnic, racial, religious and eco- 
nomic groups to which the writer has 
made reference. But the units of these 
cultures are the personalities of men, 
women and children. These latter are the 
vital factors as well as the supreme values 
of a social group and of American so- 
ciety. 

The Priority of Persons 


Many immigrants distinguish them- 
selves in coming to terms with the Amer- 
ican way of life. The demand for serious 
readjustment of personal modes of living 
does not necessarily offer them an in- 
superable barrier. On the contrary, the 
very vigor of the challenge often serves 
as the needed stimulus to draw out of the 
newcomer his latent resources of person- 
ality and leadership. Consider, for in- 
stance, the persons of foreign birth listed 
in Who’s Who in America. The Common 
Council for American Unity published 
this list recently with an editorial article 
by Will Irwin. It will surprise the reader 
to observe the length of the list and the 
names of many individuals who he had 
always assumed were born and bred in 
this country. 

The achievement of superior personal 
adjustment to the changed conditions of 
life’ is not limited to those whose names 
become signal references for one reason 
or another. It is the record of innumer- 
able immigrants whose lives are spent in 
modest roles, “unwept, unhonored and 
unsung.” They man factories, mines and 
farms; they furnish the recruits for con- 
struction gangs and highway buildings; 
they grace the home and the family fire- 
side. For every Riis, Schumann-Heink, 
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Lane, Bok or Einstein, there are hundreds 
of their former fellow-countrymen who 
have accommodated themselves to the 
exigencies of life in this country, who 
have become exemplary citizens, and who 
have enlisted their talents in the building 
of American civilization. Such individuals 
may be regarded as so-called normal per- 
sons. They illustrate how flexible per- 
sonality is and how effectively persons 
can adjust themselves to the conditions 
of a new society when they are accorded 
a reasonable opportunity to find their 
way. 

Unfortunately, this is not the complete 
story. Too many immigrants never quite 
achieve real ease in adapting themselves 
to the American way. Adversities of vari- 
ous kinds block them. The responsibility 
for these barriers rests more often upon 
the American people than upon the new- 
comer. His social role is made hard by 
the class lines, racial, ethnic, religious or 
economic, that have been drawn by old 
Americans. Unneighborly attitudes arrest 
the process of socialization that would 
otherwise operate somewhat naturally. 

Nor is the problem simplified even for 
the American-born children of immi- 
grants or for persons of the second or 
third generation of new Americans. Too 
frequently, the situation becomes more 
acute. What happens to the personalities 
of youth who are subjected repeatedly to 
the following conditions? 

A child reflects his distress to his teach- 
er when he reports: “My parents are 
Italian ; I want to be an American!” 

A Jewish girl seeks an office position 
and discovers that “only Gentiles need 
apply.” 

A Negro youth is refused admittance 
to a theater where Green Pastures is be- 
ing played by a Negro cast. 

An American-born boy who happens 
to have a German name has epithets of 
Hitlerism thrown at him by schoolmates. 

Such illustrations might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely. The files of the Serv- 
ice Bureau for Intercultural Education 
are weighted with them. 
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Take the case of the child of Italian 
background who wants to be a regular 
American. His number is legion in school 
and community. He is in danger of be- 
coming what the social scientist calls a 
“marginal” person. Circumstances are 
coercing him to live in terms of two cul- 
tures, which are not only different but to 
some degree antagonistic. One is drama- 
tized in the behavior and wishes of the 
old-world-minded parents; the other is 
expressed in the socially approved folk- 
ways of playmates and community. Oc- 
casions of conflict may include dress, 
food, place of residence, language, mores, 
religion, music, and the like. In addition, 
the parents may seek to perpetuate an 
arbitrary authority over the child, while 
he longs for the social freedom accorded 
to most American children. The situation 
may be aggravated still further by a pub- 
lic opinion which insists that he remain 
“Ttalian.” That is, a Jim-Crow psychology 
operates in the community “to keep the 
foreigner in his place.” 

The schoolman may disapprove of the 
attitudes of both parents and community, 
as does the child, but he feels that he is 
as helpless as the boy to do anything con- 
structive about the problem. Under such 
circumstances the child tends to become 
a cultural hybrid, at home in neither the 
Italian nor the American group but 
forced to make his peace with both of 
them. “The variety of social structures to 
which a growing child can adapt himself 
in a relatively stable way is astonishingly 
great. It seems, however, extremely diffi- 
cut to establish a new stable social ground 
after one has been broken down.”™ It is 
not difficult to sense the plaintive, tragic 
nature of the boy’s request, “I want to 
be an American!” 

A disproportionately large number of 
patients in mental hygiene clinics are 





*Robert E. Park, “Human Migration and the 
Marginal Man,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, May 1928, pages 881-93; Milton M. Gold- 
berg, “A Qualification of the Marginal Man 
Theory,” American Sociological Review, Feb. 
1941, pages 52-58. 

"Kurt Lewin, “Bringing Up the Child,” The Me- 
norah Journal, January-March, 1940, page 36. 
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either foreign-born persons, their Amer- 
ican-born children, or members of cul- 
ture-conscious minority groups who en- 
dure particularly severe social strictures. 
Diagnoses reveal that the root of the dif- 
ficulty is not usually organic disorders 
but rather behavioristic problems. “En- 
vironmental stress” has become heavier 
than they can bear. They suffer excessive 
shyness, precociousness, a feeling of so- 
cial isolation, hypersensitivity or an in- 
corrigible disposition. It is reported that 
a common source of maladjustment 
among Jewish patients is that they are 
not “encouraged by the major environ- 
ment to be a Jew nor allowed to be a non- 
Jew.” This, too, is the Italian boy’s 
problem. 

The situation is on the whole more 
favorable in the instance of the European 
refugees who are seeking an asylum in 
America. They are receiving, for the pres- 
ent at least, a kindly and sympathetic re- 
ception from the great majority of our 
people. Those who are being helped to 
find an economic livelihood, thus acquir- 
ing a measure of social purpose and secur- 
ity, recover rapidly from the ills of 
persecution to which they have been sub- 
jected over a period of months or years. 
There are exceptions to this rule, however 
—in the case of children as well as adults 
—who need patient and understanding 
treatment. 

In any case, all is not well with the 
personalities of members of minority 
groups. Interperson conflict is the obverse 
side of interculture conflict. The tides of 
tension and ill-feeling rise during periods 
of business depression and war, bringing 
with them a toll of strained personality 
conditions. The phenomena of racial 
prejudice, religious intolerance and class 
discrimination are widespread. These 
acultural forces are invidious in their in- 
roads upon persons, as destructive for 
the intolerant as for his victim. On the 
other hand, they feed upon gross igno- 





“John Slawson and Maude Moss, “Mental IIlI- 
ness among Jews,” Jewish Social Service 
Quarterly, June 1936, page 344. 


rance, economic fears, social hysteria and 
the partisan propaganda of special interest 
groups. Men are taught to live by stereo- 
typed ideas and myths—myths concern- 
ing race, religion, business cycles, war, 
social control. On the other hand, they 
bring bitter suffering upon those dis- 
criminated against, and they blight the 
mentality and character of those who 
yield to the practice of prejudice. “Anti- 
Semitism may be an injury to the Semite, 
but it is a disease for the anti-Semite.” 
The former turns introspective, acquiring 
a defeatist role, or militantly opposes the 
dominant group, adding fuel to the fire 
of intergroup conflict; the latter, while 
retaining his feeling of superiority, tends 
to lose his power to respect the person- 
alities of minority group members, to 
achieve ethical insights, and to preserve 
democratic rights and values. 

The National Socialists have become 
particularly adept in the use of a “soften- 
ing up” technique among the peoples of 
Europe. By exploiting false ideas of jus- 
tice, truth and freedom, they arouse class 
suspicion, capitalize on economic contro- 
versy, short-circuit political action, and 
thus weaken the resistance of the unsus- 
pecting to military conquest. The same 
psychology operates in America wherever 
there is agitation and discord in the field 
of race, religious and ethnic relations. 

The history of our people during the 
past twenty-five years shows how easily, 
in a time of widespread suffering or of 
national emergency, the cause of trouble 
is identified with a particular group. Dur- 
ing the World War, citizens of the enemy 
nations, and their suspected machinations, 
were held responsible for every inade- 
quacy in the national program of military 
preparations. Negroes, when they flocked 
in large numbers to the industrial cities 
to take advantage of new opportunities 
of employment, were hated in the South 
for causing a rise in the cost of labor, 
and in the North for causing competition 
and holding down wages. When banks 
closed and mortgages were called in dur- 
ing the economic depression, Jews were 
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the scapegoats of popular wrath, as they 
have been before in similar circumstances. 
Today, Americans of German and Italian 
descent are suffering from the tendency 
of the thoughtless to seek the causes of 
their discomfort and the objects of their 
hatred close by where they can be per- 
sonalized. The Italian boy wanted to be 
an American; we ought to remain Ameri- 
can and permit him to become an Amer- 
ican. 


A Citizenship Frame of Reference 


On February 20, the Seattle Selective 
Service Board No. 9 called up twenty- 
two men for military service. It is signifi- 
cant to note that these draftees repre- 
sented eleven different national and racial 
groups, and yet they were committed to 
defend their common country, the United 
States. Such is not an unfamiliar situa- 
tion in the communities that make up 
America. In a real sense we are Ameri- 
cans All, Immigrants All! Therefore one 
is led to ask: How can we adapt our con- 
cept of citizenship to a time which makes 
such very different demands on it than did 
that of Washington and Jefferson, and 
even that of Lincoln? How can we make 
sure that the mutual defense of human 
rights is now accepted by all of us as 
involving, as an integral part of life and 
liberty, the individual’s personal integrity 
and his possession of a cultural heritage 
as well as those things American to which 
all give unqualified allegiance? 


This question has received at least three 
different answers by as many types of 
Americans. There are those who assume 
that the traits of an exemplary American 
are definite and clear, that they are the 
exponents and defenders of the same, and 
that therefore immigrants will become 
good citizens as they accept the dictum 
of these keepers of the faith. Citizenship 
is transmitted by dual methods of indoc- 
trination and imitation. Newcomers are 
urged to forget their old-world heritage, 
to welcome the superior opportunities af- 
forded in America, and to embrace the 
ways of their adopted country. 

Of course, such a viewpoint rests on 
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several false assumptions: it is impossible 
for immigrant people to forget their past ; 
they cannot shift cultures as they would 
change a suit of clothes. “Personality is 
the subjective aspect of [a] culture.” 
Whether our mind is on material things 
or on treasures of the spirit, every in- 
gredient of our rich American civilization 
is the product of a process of cultivation ; 
and the seeds cultivated among us con- 
tinue to arrive on every boat. We cannot 
afford to throw any of them away, for no 
one can foretell what parts of any culture 
transplanted to American soil may not be- 
come a precious addition to the posses- 
sions of the whole people. Moreover, what 
right has any self-appointed group to de- 
termine what is or is not the civic role of 
a good American and to impose it arbi- 
trarily upon others? One usually is justi- 
fied in entertaining the suspicion that this 
type of group, when it assumes such a 
role of superiority, is moved by an ul- 
terior motive that will in time become a 
dissident force in intercultural relations. 

Israel Zangwill has dramatized another 
popular view of Americanization in his 
play, The Melting Pot. It is granted that 
the various immigrant peoples are the 
heirs of cultural equities, that they should 
preserve them, and that the approved 
method of preservation is to pool them 
freely in the interactions of everyday life. 
The outcome of such an assimilation 
process, it is assumed, is the blending of 
a superior race of men, a unique culture, 
and a peerless American civilization. But 
on second thought we know full well that 
cultural streams do not “melt” into each 
other so simply and disappear as inde- 
pendent entities. And even if the contents 
of the pot did “melt” into a new amalgam, 
America would be sacrificing a wealth of 
cultural differences at the expense of a 
leveled-down uniformity of folkways and 
social mores. 

Margaret Mead reminds us that Amer- 
ican culture is too leveled now: “The con- 
flict between alien groups bringing in con- 
trasting and only partly understood 
European traditions has neutralized the 
contributions of each. If art and literature 
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and a richer, more creative culture are to 
flourish in America, we must have more 
content—content based, as all new ideas 
have been based, upon the diverse experi- 
ments of older, more individualized cul- 
tures.”” 


This viewpoint suggests the conception 
of citizenship technically described as 
“cultural pluralism.’“ The phrase reminds 
one of William James’s idea of “a plural- 
istic universe” and the empirical school of 
social thought that has grown up during 
the past half-century. The theory of cul- 
tural pluralism takes due account of the 
presence and potential value to this coun- 
try of diverse ethnic, national and re- 
ligious groups. “When we lose the right 
to be different, we lose the right to be 
free,” Chief Justice Hughes reminds us. 


It is assumed that these cultures have 
an invaluable contribution to make to the 
creation of a major world civilization. 
The different cultures, in as far as they 


. remain the living faiths, attitudes, tastes 


and ideas of distinct groups in our popu- 
lation, act on each other and, through 
cross-fertilization, create new, distinctly 
New-World, American culture traits. 
Only those who in a measure retain their 
individuality—whether as individuals or 
as heirs, with others, to the cultural tra- 
ditions of a particular ethnic group—can 
produce new and superior modes of per- 
sonal living, instruments of human ex- 
pression and fine arts of mankind. Thus, 
there continue the many particular ethnic 
streams, and there emerges a common- 
wealth of American culture. Neither 
trend is expected to dominate or capitu- 
late to the other. On the contrary, they 
are reciprocal forces serving to give bal- 
ance to the American way of life—a way 
that is still youthful and prodigal as civ- 
ilizations go, but one that promises, when 
mellowed and matured through the com- 





“Margaret Mead, Growing Up in New Guinea 
William Morrow, 1930, page 257. 

“Francis J. Brown and Joseph S. Roucek, Our 
Racial and National Minorities, Prentice-Hall, 
1937, chap. xxv, “Education and Cultural 
Pluralism,” by E. George Payne. This view- 
point is sometimes called “cultural democracy.” 


ing decades, to reach a level of superior- 
ity that may justly be compared in 
creativity with the E Pluribus Unum of 
ancient Greece. 

There is a good illustration of how this 
principle of Americanization works in the 
purpose that foreign-language newspapers 
have served in this country. Note the 
evolution of the weekly paper, Der Gront- 
wet, which voiced the interests of Hol- 
landers for three-quarters of a century.” 
Originally, it furnished Dutch immigrants 
a familiar language medium by means of 
which they could satisfy their nostalgic 
regard for the land of their birth; they 
acquired a sympathetic introduction to 
social affairs in their adopted country; 
and they exchanged views on divers sub- 
jects of common interest and thus learned 
how to accommodate themselves to Amer- 
icana. “Those early immigrants were no 
less loyal Americans because they read 
the Gettysburg Address in Dutch.” 

In due time a more sophisticated gen- 
eration of Holland-Americans began to 
regard the language of their forebears 
as foreign, many family folkways as 
strange or comical, and inherited religious 
controversies as somewhat unrealistic. 
They desired to become regular Ameri- 
cans. Their interest in Der Grontwet 
faded and, eventually, the editor ceased 
its publication. This newspaper had ful- 
filled its purpose, however, and had paved 
the way for a third stage in the cultural 
orientation of Holland-Americans. Re- 
cently, these people have rediscovered 
certain values of their old-world heritage 


.and are taking means to revive them for 


the pleasure and profit of every Ameri- 
can. By way of illustrating this trend, 
consider the nation-wide popularity of the 
Tulip Festival in Holland, Michigan, each 
spring. This event is a symbol, on the one 
hand, of the continuing significance of 
cultural differences to various peoples, 
and, on the other, of folk events that 
unify and strengthen the American peo- 
ple. 


*Arnold Mulder, “Life and Death of a News- 
mr Common Ground, Spring 1941, pages 
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From this viewpoint, how are inter- 
culture conflicts to be resolved? In the 
case of Negro-white relations, the issue 
is not necessarily a choice between plans 
for the social segregation of the Negro 
and an open road to racial and cultural 
assimilation, as many well-meaning peo- 
ple would carry the argument. Rather, 
the choice lies between methods of social 
suppression of the Negro (which democ- 
racy forbids) and the maximum of free 
social intercourse to which both groups 
would normally give approval. In the lat- 
ter instance, the democratic rights and 
privileges of each party would be hon- 
ored, and there would be a reciprocal ex- 
change of cultural services and values so 
that the common American way would 
be strengthened. 


In the case of the Jewish-Catholic- 
Protestant problem, a similar approach 
would be entertained. No religious group 
should suffer civic discrimination to the 
advantage of any other, but each should 
remain free to preserve those tenets of 
the faith that have vital meaning for its 
adherents, while at the same time Jews 
and Christians would unite in loyalty to 
the spiritual principles that undergird 
western civilization. That is the charter 
of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. The cultural implications of 
these principles are far-reaching in the 
social reconstruction of community life 
in this country. 


This conception of citizenship clarifies 
one important phase of “the American 
Dream,” without which this nation loses 
direction and suffers lassitude. For the 
educator it affords a frame of reference 
on the basis of which he can define the 
role of the good citizen. He can envisage 
a system of human values upon which our 
form of democracy rests and by means of 
which free personalities grow up. The 
modern educator respects culture groups 
not—like an archaeologist or a museum 
curator—merely for what they may con- 
tribute to the common wealth, but—as one 
engaged in the social process of educat- 
ing youth—for what they may become by 
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means of shared human experience. “Our 
national life is a colorful meadow of many 
grasses, herbs, and flowers, a living carpet 
composed of seeds from near and far that 
have taken root on common soil. Their 
roots intertwine. Together they reach up 
toward the rain and the sun.” 

In the area of intercultural education, 
it means that the popular terms “minority 
groups” and “majority groups” require 
redefinition. The two phrases remain 
quite relative in meaning. Virtually any 
group that has majority status in the local 
community becomes a minority group in 
relation to some wider consensus of inter- 
est expressed by a larger circle of people. 
One must guard against the subtle as- 
sumption that the term “minority group” 
implies an inferior social role of its mem- 
bers, and that the term “majority group,” 
by reason of its numerical strength, is 
necessarily superior in civic worth. 

The criterion of value of any group, 
large or small, in a democracy is its ca- 
pacity to contribute to the enrichment of 
the common way of life, both within the 
group and between contiguous groups. The 
social tolerance of diverse culture groups, 
therefore, is not enough. We do not want 
to be content merely to endure a diversity 
of groups; we want to recognize them for 
their intrinsic worth and their co-opera- 
tive achievements. On the one hand, they 
afford media by means of which their 
members nurture the intimate aspects of 
personality development ; and, on the oth- 
er, they interact to lend variance and vig- 
or to American civilization. 


The Field of Intercultural Education 


Suppose that the public schools of this 
country accepted responsibility for the in- 
tercultural education of American youth, 
what obligations by way of leadership, 
curriculum and educational techniques 
would be involved? As to the personal 
and democratic values that would accrue 
to school and community upon the adop- 
tion of such a program, providing that it 





*Bruno Lasker, “What is Cultural Democracy ?”, 
_——e Education News, January 1941, 
page 7. 
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were carried forward intelligently, there 
is little doubt. James G. McDonald has 
made the observation: “If we were able 
to develop in this country a really ade- 
quate system of intercultural education, 
we should go far towards solving the 
problem of national unity.” And John 
W. Studebaker writes: “I am impressed 
again with the importance and complexity 
of the problem with which the Service 
Bureau deals. I am also confirmed in my 
belief that the public schools of the na- 
tion should be everlastingly working at 
this problem.”” Here and there a local 
teacher is experimenting with intergroup 
projects.” An occasional school has made 
the principle of intercultural democracy 
an integral factor in its program.” But 
the basic purpose to which the writer has 
been addressing himself in this article re- 
mains a remote objective for the majority 
of public schoolmen. 


The reasons for this situation are not 
difficult to understand. Most schoolmen 
are preoccupied with an educational pro- 
gram that has become increasingly in- 
volved in recent years and apparently 
leaves little leeway for the consideration 
of additional problems. There are some 
leaders who regard the intercultural field 
as a secondary or negligible concern in 
general education. The very freshness 
of the issue, put in classroom terms, sug- 
gests to them that it may not be in har- 
mony with the trusted and tried policies 
of the public school system. As a matter 
of fact, when one considers the subject 
of intercultural education realistically, are 
not two observations clearly patent? One, 
that the American people require a civic 
faith adequate to enlist all the latent cul- 
ture and interculture values in this coun- 
try ; and, two, that the public school, as a 
special guardian of democracy, must nur- 





"Letters in the Service Bureau’s file. 

*Jeanora D. Wingate, “Intercultural Education,” 
Journal of the National Education Association, 
December 1940, page 269. 

"Note the suggestion in Learning the Ways of 
Democracy: A Case Book of Civic Education 
Washington, D. C.: Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1940. 


ture the younger generation in this qual- 
ity of citizenship? 

Alert schoolmen may recognize this 
need but sense a feeling of futility in ap- 
proaching the problem for the reason that 
they believe the American people are not 
prepared to support such a provocative 
program; or, they may fear for the out- 
comes if the program were adopted. 
There is always the chance that a clumsy 
introduction of the subject in the class- 
room may confirm or arouse unfavorable 
attitudes among children representing di- 
verse cultural groups. Besides, some 
teachers and administrators in their own 
persons entertain fears or prejudices to- 
ward members of minority groups, believe 
implicitly in the doctrine of superior and 
inferior “races” and creeds, and therefore 
defend the status quo. That is, they 
question the soundness of the postulates 
upon which any program of intercultural 
education must rest. 

One of the chief difficulties centers in 
teachers colleges, where teachers secure 
their professional education. Few of 
these institutions have as yet made an 
adequate place in their program for the 
critical orientation of teachers in this hu- 
man scene that is America. It is true, 
courses in social psychology, even in an- 
thropology and kindred subjects, are in- 
creasing in number; but the former are 
usually limited too closely to classroom 
problems, and the latter are often no more 
than perfunctory general introductions, 
giving the students neither the ability nor 
the incentive to explore the human reality 
of the communities where later they will 
work. And while every teachers college 
today makes some provision for the study 
of human relations from the standpoint of 
group leadership, the graduate is as yet 
rare who has been equipped with sound 
principles and methods of dealing with 
the intercultural maladjustments in the 
community in as far as they will be re- 
flected in the classroom. 

It is important that the basic issue in 
intercultural education be clearly articu- 
lated. If the principle of the priority of 
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persons in educational planning is hon- 
ored in the school and the fact that per- 
sonalities grow in democratic behavior 
through friendly interaction with each 
other across class and culture lines is 
granted, then the chief difficulty is the 
maintenance of socialized attitudes and 
values in teacher and pupil alike. Nega- 
tively speaking, the interperson problem 
is one of prejudice, discrimination or in- 
tolerance; positively conceived, it is one 
of the practice of respect and co-opera- 
tion between person and person, group 
and group. What is a non-Jew’s prejudice 
against a Jew, if not a biased attitude by 
means of which the non-Jew not only 
misrepresents the Jew but also miscarries 
social and ethical thought about Jews? 
The former imputes to the latter a sub- 
ordinate or negative value in society. 
What is a white man’s respect for a 
Negro, if not an understanding attitude 
in which the white person appreciates the 
intrinsic human worth of the Negro and 
therefore treats him as he himself would 
want to be treated? He assumes that the 
Negro is a normal human being of high 
value in his own right and to society. 
Since ethnic attitudes and values are usu- 
ally weighted with feelings and convic- 
tions, the intercultural problem from the 
schoolman’s viewpoint focuses in the edu- 
cation of the emotional life of persons.” 


It is equally important that the objec- 
tives of intercultural education be kept in 
view. Without question, the first outcome 
to be desired is a superior scale of per- 
sonal values in school and democratic so- 
ciety ; another, closely associated, is a rec- 
ognition of the fact that individuals 
reflecting various cultures—however dif- 
ferent in color, folkways, religious faith 
or economic class—are persons and 
should therefore be accorded all the def- 
erences of personality in every relation- 
ship of life. The principle of cultural 
pluralism, as described above, suggests 
the basis of good citizenship in social edu- 
cation. It behooves the school to affect the 





*Daniel A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative 
Process, American Council on Education, 1938. 
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educational process by such ways and 
means that the members of the various 
culture groups in America may acquire an 
understanding of each other, a due appre- 
ciation of the intrinsic values of each 
other’s cultural background, and a will- 
ingness to accept and co-operate with each 
other as persons (rather than as repre- 
sentatives of particular culture groups) in 
building a common American civilization. 

It follows that there are at least three 
broad areas of intercultural education. In 
the first place, teachers require a scientific 
approach to the subjects of race, culture, 
minority group, dominant group, the dem- 
ocratic process, constituent ethnic, eco- 
nomic and religious elements in American 
civilization, and how they interact. They 
need to discriminate between fact and fic- 
tion with reference to the group differ- 
ences in this country if they are going to 
help children acquire an intelligent ap- 
proach to each other and to their family 
heritages. 

Secondly, teachers must have a critical 
orientation in the field of social attitudes 
and values if they are to understand the 
relationships that children of different 
backgrounds assume toward each other. 
They need to be able to recognize the 
phenomena of prejudice or intolerance 
when they see them—what are their ear- 
marks in personality, why they arise, and 
what treatment is ameliorative, if not cor- 
rective. This opens up the difficult subject 
of reconditioning children’s attitudes that 
have become unsocial or anti-social. The 
well-intentioned teacher is as liable to ac- 
centuate prejudice as to relieve it when he 
proceeds with a treatment, unless he 
senses the soundness of his method and of 
ways and means of checking attitudinal 
change. 

In the third place, teachers require an 
apprenticeship in the use of educational 
techniques whose specific purpose it is to 
inspire in children democratic roles to- 
ward each other. There are various ways 
of implementing intercultural education. 
They can be learned; and the creative 
teacher, who himself maintains friendly 
attitudes toward the children, can use 
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them effectively in any and every course 
of study or social situation that arises in 
the public school. Intercultural education 
is not solely a theme for the social 
studies ; it needs to be integrated into the 
language arts, into music and the dance, 
into domestic science courses, and, since 
social attitudes are being stimulated fa- 
vorably or unfavorably in every aspect of 
school life, this interest needs to be nur- 
tured in the activity phases of general 
education. 

The teacher may resort to direct or in- 
direct educational methods, preferably the 
latter. And if the latter, he may use the 
informative, dramatic, visual aid, assem- 
bly activity, community inquiry, field trip, 
or any one of other possible approaches to 
this subject. Until this professional quali- 
fication becomes the property of teachers 
and is enlisted as a normal phase of the 
day’s services in classroom, assembly and 
playground, we are delinquent in educat- 
ing youth for the responsibilities of 
American citizenship.™ 





1A similar responsibility rests upon leaders in 
adult education in home, church and commu- 


nity. 

“Write to the Service Bureau, 300 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y., for descriptive litera- 
ture. 
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The Service Bureau for Intercultural 
Education 

The Service Bureau for Intercultural 
Education has been experimenting over a 
period of years in this important field. It 
has accumulated considerable experience 
in the various related phases of the sub- 
ject. Not a few educators have co- 
operated and are co-operating with the 
Bureau in an effort to deal with the social 
ills that separate culture groups, that regi- 
ment child against child, and that spread 
the un-American movements of one hun- 
dred percent Americanism, anti-Semitism, 
Negro segregation, and various discrimi- 
natory practices against minority peoples. 

This is not the occasion to describe the 
techniques and reference materials that 
have been tried and tested in an effort to 
meet these ills. In due time they will be 
published and will supplement the teacher 
helps available in the Service Bureau 
library at the present time.* Meanwhile, 
the Bureau is continuing its exploratory 
work and invites all who honor the Amer- 
ican dream of E Pluribus Unum to share 
with it in helping such children as the 
Italian boy to fulfill his wish, “I want to 
be an American!” 


RELIGION ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 


ARTHUR L. FREDERICK* 


NSTITUTIONS of higher learning 
have been severely criticized for lack of 

a vital religious program. Because of per- 
sonal interest and financial investment of 
church members, the censure has fallen 
most heavily upon the denominational col- 
lege. While such condemnation has be- 
come less pronounced and emanates mostly 
from conservative clergymen, with occas- 





*Professor of Religious Education, College of 
Puget Sound. 


ional protests from vociferous laymen, it 
does not follow that the conditions have 
changed sufficiently to warrant the dimi- 
nution of such disapproval. A cursory study 
will easily reveal that religious programs 
with students have not kept pace with 
other educational developments in Ameri- 
can higher education. Nor are the gen- 
erally accepted theories in the field of 
religious education usually applied to re- 
ligious work on the campus. 
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THE Campus SCENE 


Opportunity for religious development 
on the campus is provided by a multi- 
plicity of organizations and institutions as 
well as through certain intangible, inde- 
finable influences. These last, though not 
easily measured, may prove more impor- 
tant than any or all planned efforts. 


With few exceptions, every campus has 
a Young Men’s and a Young Woman’s 
Christian Association which perform their 
tasks in one of three general ways. Usu- 
ally each Association operates as a single, 
independent unit, carrying on its own 
work with its respective sex group. In 
other cases, the two organizations, while 
maintaining separate identities, coordinate 
their activites, promoting certain phases 
of their work cooperatively and others in- 
dependently. A procedure finding favor 
in recent days merges the two Associa- 
tions into one larger Christian Campus 
Federation which manages all the func- 
tions formerly conducted by both the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 


Regardless of the organizational rela- 
tionships, the program on the one hand 
may simply be carrying out in a mechan- 
ical way a general pattern submitted to 
the local unit by the national body through 
its regional secretary, or on the other 
hand may be a well developed, democratic- 
ally conceived program based on the needs 
of the students of the particular campus. 


The college chapel, like the Christian 
Associations, is a time honored institu- 
tion in higher education. Different sec- 
tions of the country vary greatly in the 
importance they attach to the chapel pro- 
gram. 


A study made a few years ago under the 
auspices of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education reveals the fact that less 
emphasis is placed on chapel programs in 
colleges on the Pacific coast than in those 
on the Atlantic seaboard. If the United 
States were divided into five longitudinal 
sections, as one moves westward from 
the Atlantic, each section would reveal less 
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emphasis on the chapel program.* 

Historically, the president of the insti- 
tution has reserved to himself the manage- 
ment of the chapel program. He may, 
however, delegate its conduct to a fac- 
ulty member or to a faculty committee 
serving under his direction or dictation. 
Increasingly, certain responsibilities are 
given to students. In a few institutions, 
complete control is in the hands of a com- 
mittee of five to nine students appointed 
by the student body officers, and one or 
two faculty counselors elected by the 
faculty. 

The chapel periods are used in an as- 
tonishing variety of ways. The tradition- 
al opening, with a hymn, Scripture, and 
prayer, may be followed by anything from 
a football-rally or entertainment by a 
magician to a highly educational or devo- 
tional address. Occasionally, we may find 
a carefully planned worship service which 
would meet the approval of the most 
critical. Where control is in student hands, 
there is usually considerable student par- 
ticipation in the conduct of the worship 
services. In such cases students preside, 
offer prayer, contribute musical selections, 
and not infrequently present the devotional 
message, should such be called for by the 
particular type of service. 


In instances where faculty control is 
pronounced, the conducting of the chapel 
program is restricted almost entirely to 
adults, often with faculty members serv- 
ing exclusively in regular rotation, or with 
faculty leadership occasionally supple- 
mented by visiting ministers and other 
adult individuals from the community. 

A Religious Emphasis Week is part of 
the religious program on many American 
college campuses. It may take the form of 
an emotional revival or evangelistic meet- 
ing, highly superficial in character; or it 
may be a powerful influence in vitalizing 
the religious life of students and faculty 





1Gould Wickey and Ruth A. Eckhart, “A Na- 
tional Survey of Courses in Bible and Re 
ligion in American Universities and Colleges,” 
Christian Education, October, 1936, page 9 
and following. 
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alike. Arrangements for the week are 
usually made and administered by the 
president or a faculty committee appointed 
by him. Occasionally such programs are 
planned and executed by students with 
limited faculty counsel. The week’s sched- 
ule calls for a lengthened chapel period on 
either a voluntary or compulsory basis 
each morning of the week, usually con- 
ducted by an outside religious leader. Oc- 
casionally, the total responsibility is as- 
sumed by the president, who then both 
plans and conducts each morning’s serv- 
ice. Where off-campus leadership is used, 
provision is often made for personal con- 
ference with students. 

A peculiar function of the denomina- 
tional college in the past has been to teach 
the Christian religion. Often this has 
been limited to conducting credit courses, 
a certain number of which are required 
for graduation. In more recent times, 
institutions supported by public funds are 
also giving credit for religious studies, un- 
der a variety of administrative conditions. 
Frequently the offerings are nothing but 
traditional studies in the Bible, designed 
to satisfy a conservative constituency. 
Increasingly, the denominational colleges, 
at least, are aiming to help students de- 
velop a basic theological foundation for 
their religion, and students are compelled 
to come to grips with the relation of sci- 
ence, religion, and the Bible; biology and 
the virgin birth, how to account for suffer- 
ing in a world a good God made, and many 
other perplexing problems. Courses may 
be taught on marginal time by the presi- 
dent, or by a professor who has a vital 
interest in religion but whose special train- 
ing has been in some other field, or they 
may be taught by men who are excellently 
qualified as students and teachers of re- 
ligion, giving full time to this one major 
task. 

Work among college women is receiving 
increased attention. The development of 
organizations such as Kappa Phi among 
the Methodists and Kappa Beta among 
the Disciples of Christ is significant.? It 





*Towner, Religion in Higher Education, Uni- - 


versity of Chicago Press, 1931, page 263. 
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is insisted in the constitutions of these 
organizations that they are not fraterni- 
ties or sororities, and that they are open 
to all members of the respective denom- 
ination. Practically, the clubs may become 
very exclusive. In some colleges the mem- 
bership consists of leaders of campus 
life, while in others it is made up of 
“refugees” who could not afford, or have 
been denied, membership in a social soror- 
ity or fraternity. 

A complete picture must include a type 
of religious work found on the larger uni- 
versity campuses commonly called the 
Foundation. Several of the great de- 
nominations have developed a religious 
program for their students, either on the 
campus or adjacent to it. Representative 
of work done in this manner are the 
Roman Catholic Church, working through 
the Newman Clubs; the Jewish Syna- 
gogues, through the Hillel Club; the Pres- 
byterian Church, through the Westminster 
Foundation; and the Methodist Church, 
through the Wesley Foundation. The 
usual type of Foundation includes a paid 
worker, either full-time or part-time, who 
in some instances is the minister of a 
church near the campus. Financial sup- 
port for any individual unit on a given 
campus comes from one or all of the 
following sources: the denomination at 
large, the individual churches within the 
region where the Foundation is located, 
and the local church near the campus. 

More important even than organized 
religion on the campus is that indirect and 
intangible spirit which is pronounced 
when present and seriously missed when 
absent, but which adroitly eludes defini- 
tion. We might call it the Spirit of the 
Campus. Surely one of its elements is 
faculty influence, which may be mani- 
fested in a variety of ways. Faculty mem- 
bers’ participation in civic and religious 
institutions of the community has telling 
effects upon the students. More important 
still is the “aside” remark in classroom or 
in personal conference. A faculty mem- 
ber may be critical or sympathetic, cynical 
or reverent, pious or genuine, religiously 
intelligent or misinformed, emotionally 
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balanced or lacking in poise. Any or all 
of these qualities undoubtedly make their 
impress on students. 


There is likewise an indelible mark 
which churches in the college community 
make upon the young people. These stu- 
dents who have been trained to apply 
critical judgment to all social institutions 
may witness churches cooperating in city- 
wide activities in a statesmanlike manner, 
indicating a serious endeavor to bring the 
Kingdom of God into their community ; 
or they may observe churches using any 
known device to gain personal advantage 
over neighboring organizations. Such 
performances, no matter how subtle, speak 
louder than all the sermons preached from 
all the pulpits. Announcements of church 
programs and sermon subjects appearing 
in daily papers produce negative ox posi- 
tive effects. Local churches may invite 
students to attend their services of wor- 
ship and their church school classes, caus- 
ing them to feel like visiting guests for 
a day; or students may be taken into the 
very life of the institution and urged to 
engage with the membership of the church 
to build a strong, democratic, member- 
centered church program. 


Clergymen conducting chapel programs 
bring a definite influence. A minister may 
deride science and reveal that he knows 
less about that subject than do the fresh- 
men at the college. Such a leader does 
himself no credit, nor does he raise the 
student’s respect for religion, by stating 
such inanities as “at least my ancestors 
were not monkeys.” Ministers may ap- 
pear before students unprepared, as- 
suming a superior air; or they may come 
in genuine humility, but with a positive, 
carefully prepared, constructive message. 


Here then is our rather muddled pic- 
ture of the present college scene. Con- 
fusion is paramount, but the very fact 
that it is recognized is a healthy indication, 
and may be the beginning of growth. Our 
bewilderment may be caused by the lack 
of a clearly defined goal. This is our next 
task, 
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AIMS 
Aims, goals, purposes, are the cry of 
education everywhere; yet in its religious 
program, the American college has not 
heeded the call. Just what are religious 
leaders desiring to accomplish on the 
campus? What should be the purpose of 

the religious program? 


The aim of religious education on the 
campus is no different from that of re- 
ligious education carried on by any other 
institution, nor is it clearly distinct from 
that of the rest of the educational work 
with the college student. Education, char- 
acter education, religious education—all 
have one common aim: to help the in- 
dividual function properly in his total en- 
vironment. For practical purposes, this 
environment may be divided into three 
major areas, and without provision for 
any one of them education is quite incom- 
plete. Hartshorne designates them as the 
biological area, the social area, and the 
cosmic area ?* 


All subject matter and all activity that 
are to continue in the curriculum or in 
the educational system at large must make 
distinct contributions in helping the stu- 
dent to function properly in one of these 
areas. Thus, religion cannot be separated 
from the rest of education, for our man- 
ner of functioning in relation to the cosmos 
will determine to a large extent how we 
act in relation to our fellow man. We 
may operate with some degree of perfec- 
tion in our physical environment, but if 
our cosmic functioning is on a primitive 
basis, our total functioning will he de- 
cidedly unbalanced. 


Every department of the college and all 
so-called extra-curricular activities have 
responsibilities in the task of helping stu- 
dents to function properly in all areas. 
There still remain, however, specific re- 
ligious activities and specific goals which 
will need to be regarded seriously in every 
student’s larger curriculum. We might 
call these “immediate aims” which will be 





*Hugh Hartshorne, Character in Human Rela- 
tions, Scribners, 1932, page 239 and following. 
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posited along the line in the working out 
of the ultimate objectives of proper func- 
tioning. 

Most students who enter college, even 
though they are high school graduates, are 
merely children in their religious develop- 
ment. One immediate purpose of the 
Christian college is to bring the student’s 
religious knowledge and religious develop- 
ment up to his chronological age level. 
Books could be written about the religious 
illiteracy of students entering college. 
Here we only call attention to it. 

Equally important is the aim to equip 
graduates for effective churchmanship. 
Students should be helped to find a place 
of normal expression through the organ- 
ized institution of religion, the Christian 
church. 

One of the primary criticisms aimed at 
the denominational college is that it turns 
out graduates who have been alienated 
from the church. It may be true that many 
young people had no vital relation to their 
home church prior to their matriculation, 
yet the college must assume its heavy 
share of the blame for failure to help 
students who have passed from its gates 
to find their rightful place in the church. 

Christian people justly expect more 
from college graduates than they do from 
other individuals, particularly when such 
young men and women come from a de- 
nominational school. If we expect the 
young graduate to take his rightful place 
in the church in the community of his 
choice, he must be equipped sufficiently 
to attain at least a moderate degree of 
success in church activities. If success is 
forthcoming from his efforts, there is 
little likelihood that he will ever with- 
draw. Surely his training in churchman- 
ship during his college course, attained 
through the college curriculum and 
through the activities now incorrectly 
termed extra-curricular, as well as his 
experience in the local church of the col- 
lege community, should so equip him that 
he will be more capable of assuming re- 
sponsibility in building a church program 
than he would have been had he not gone 
to college. 
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These two responsibilities—bringing 
the level of the student’s religious knowl- 
edge and development up to his chrono- 
logical age, and training good churchmen 
—are important tasks which the college 
must increasingly accomplish if it would 
do its share in helping students to function 
properly in their total environment. 


PRINCIPLES OF PROGRAM-BUILDING 


Professional workers with students, 
faculty members who are endeavoring to 
give some help in developing a program 
of religion on the campus, and student 
religious leaders, all desperately feel the 
need for some guiding principles in their 
work. The following ten principles are 
set forth as a basis for the development 
of a program of religion, particularly for 
the small denominational college campus. 

1. The needs of the students on a spe- 
cific campus must be the starting point in 
building a religious program. 

This principle is so generally accepted 
in educational circles that elaboration is 
scarcely necessary. It is quite true that 
there are needs common to young people 
in general, and there may be needs pe- 
culiar to the youth of a particular nation 
or even a section of a country. Certain 
it is, however, that the same specific need 
“does not necessarily arrive” on every 
campus at identically the same time. 

One of the besetting sins of overhead 
organizations, as important as these or- 
ganizations are, is to send down a pattern 
program from the national, to the state, 
to the local campus secretaries. Such pro- 
grams may be easy to administer and are 
often demanded, but nothing could be 
more detrimental and deadening. 

2. The religious program on the campus 
should be indigenous to the student body. 
It must grow out of the grass-roots. 


It is just as impossible to meet student 
needs by a program superimposed by 
faculty or administration as it is by an 
overhead organization. Self-discovered 
needs, creatively worked into thoughtfully 
executed plans, release powers of motiva- 
tion even though the results in terms of 
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the activities are not as carefully polished 
as those worked out by an experienced 
adult or professional leader would have 
been. 


3. Students and faculty advisers alike 
should share their experiences in building 
a religious program for the campus. 

There are three methods in which fac- 
ulty and students may work together. In 
one procedure it is clearly understood that 
the faculty counselors shall speak only 
when called upon by students in the plan- 
ning group. Such arrangement is detri- 
mental to both faculty counselor and stu- 
dents. The former feels he is an intruder, 
and consequently the relationship is 
strained. The experience of the adult is 
called for only when serious mistakes are 
made. 


Another procedure frequently found 
results when the opinion of the faculty 
members is taken as final. In few instances 
are digressions made from the adult judg- 
ment. The program thus becomes the 
product of the adviser. It may be good 
but students obtain no benefit, practice, or 
experience. 

A third plan provides for sharing of 
experiences of both students and adviser. 
All grow in such sharing, and the results 
attained are usually better than those 
which either adviser or students alone 
could possibly have produced. Further- 
more, this is the only procedure in which 
the democratic process in religious educa- 
tion can be maintained. 


4. All departments of the college are 
equally responsible for the religious pro- 
gram on the campus. 

No department in a Christian college 
can be exempt from teaching religion, in 
the broad sense. The professor of chem- 
istry, for example, would perhaps wisely 
not say, “We are now studying how God, 
in His infinite wisdom, has caused hydro- 
gen and oxygen to combine to create 
water.” The whole study of the marvels 
in this field should be so sacred that the 
student will see God in the process with- 
out being told that He is there. 
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The writer’s memory goes back to the 
two most religious courses he pursued in 
his entire undergraduate study. One of 
these was entitled Evolution and was of- 
fered in the department of Zoology. The 
other course was Astronomy. The pro- 
fessor of neither course ever dragged in 
religious phraseology, but the spirit of 
the teacher and the method of handling 
the course in each case produced a lasting 
religious effect upon students. 

Every teacher, whether full professor 
or assistant instructor, is a teacher of re- 
ligion ; and by his fruits shall he be known. 

The entire faculty should also have a 
share in the choice of the counselor or 
counselors for the specific religious pro- 
gram on the campus. Both the faculty as 
a whole and the counselors should feel 
that the latter are representing the entire 
faculty, rather than just the president or 
the dean. 


5. The religious program on the campus 
must be a unified program. 

New organizations are frequently born 
from new tasks. As a consequence, a 
multiplicity of approaches are made to 
students. This is often confusing and may 
be a demonstration of waste of energy or 
money, or both. If one organization faces 
the total task, there is less likelihood of 
programs overlapping, and also less possi- 
bility of overlooking certain positive ele- 
ments of a well rounded program. Fur- 
thermore, where several organizations 
exist no one can be held wholly respon- 
sible. 

The principle of unification is well 
tested and established in most other re- 
ligious institutions. A Christian college, 
for the sake of its own efficiency and for 
the sake of the example it sets to other 
religious institutions, dare not lag behind. 
It must assume leadership in this field as 
well as in other realms. 

6. The religious program on the campus 
should relate students of any given de- 
nomination, as a group, to their respective 
churches in the college community. 


It is not enough merely to relate in- 
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dividual students to the particular church 
of their choice, either by an affiliate-mem- 
bership or by some other individual 
method. Many churches in college com- 
munities have built Young People’s De- 
partments which consist of local young 
people engaged in occupational enter- 
prises. College students, as individuals, 
are invited into this department. If the 
local occupational group is vigorous and 
active, college students frequently drop 
out, for the program can continue with- 
out them, and the interests of the group 
are not identical with campus interests. If 
the department is weak, and a goodly 
number of students participate, the local 
young people gradually drop out. This 
is not armchair guessing. The writer has 
conducted some experimentation and has 
seen others engaged in endeavoring to keep 
the occupational and the student groups 
together. The results seem eventually to 
work out the same way. Either town 
dominates and gown disappears, or gown 
dominates and town disappears. This is 
not because there is rivalry between the 
two groups; interests simply are differ- 
ent. 

We have been concerned about the 
danger of widening the gap between the 
students and working young people. We 
have said that the college student too often 
feels that he is a special kind of human 
being and thus deserves special treatment. 
This should hardly be the conclusion. 
We place high school students in a depart- 
ment separate from junior high school 
pupils without causing them to feel like 
special human beings. We have formed 
a department for young people above high 
school age because they have needs unique 
to their station in life. It would seem 
reasonable to meet likewise the unique 
needs of students in college. 


Educators are convinced that to live the 
abundant life at the station in life in which 
one finds himself, rather than to imitate 
what more mature folk do naturally, is 
the best training for tomorrow. Living 
wholesomely as a college student in the 
college environment is the best training 
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for the life of a future Christian busi- 
ness man. If we help the college student 
live rightly in his college environment 
during his college career, he will be helped 
far more than if we try to superimpose 
a workaday world environment on him 
while he is in college. 


7. Religious leaders on the campus 
should capitalize on students’ church af- 
filiations and loyalties made prior to col- 
lege entrance. 


When students come to college they are 
unconscious of other students’ church 
affiliations. Denominations play no part 
in the new life. This has certain advan- 
tages, but danger lies in the fact that not 
only are denominational prejudices elim- 
inated, but frequently with them goes all 
Christian loyalty. Nobody knows that 
anybody “belongs.” If Smith knows that 
Jones belongs to the same Lutheran Synod 
which he claims as his own, there is a 
fellow-Lutheran feeling. Religious lead- 
ers should capitalize on this fellow- 
denominational feeling and use it to its 
highest advantage. 


To make this possible, some minimum 
skeleton organization for each denomina- 
tion on the campus would be necessary. 
But the cry will come that we already 
have too much organization. This should 
be no objection, for it is merely a skele- 
ton organization, and after all is just 
breaking down the one inclusive organiza- 
tion into smaller units. Furthermore, a 
national student secretary of a denomina- 
tion might visit a campus. With no such 
skeleton denominational organization, 
there would be no group to arrange for 
the visit. Wtih such skeleton organization, 
national student secretaries of various 
denominations might regularly make a 
contribution on a campus to student life 
as a whole, as well as to a particular de- 
nomination. 


8. The student department must be an 
inteyral part of the church in the college 
community. 

The church in the college community 
has a challenging and interesting task in 
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making the student department an integral 
part of its very soul and structure. The 
student department must never be con- 
ceived of as a “visiting department” by 
the church, nor should the members of the 
department be permitted to regard them- 
selves in that light. Just as the college is 
the leader in its fields, so the church in 
the college community must be regarded 
by the student as an ideal pattern for a 
church. 

In such a church, students and citizens 
of the community, all members of the 
church, will work together to build the 
best possible program for the constituency 
and membership. The program should not 
be built by the “regulars” who live in 
the community all through the year, and 
who naturally share a heavier responsibil- 
ity over the longer period of time; but 
each year, students and townspeople 
should creatively share in building the new 
program for that year. 

Such a church needs a minister who is 
a great preacher, a great pastor, and a 
good executive. Oftentimes a college com- 
munity has not the necessary supporting 
church membership to provide such lead- 
ership and program. Since the best lead- 
ership of the communion is necessary for 
success, it will follow that the denomina- 
tion’s general or regional funds may need 
to be drawn upon; but this is indeed a 
small price if we are looking toward train- 
ing graduates to be good churchmen. 

9. The religious program on a campus 
where a number of denominations are 
represented should be interdenomina- 
tional. 

At the present time most religious work 
on the campus of our institutions of higher 
education is done either on a denomina- 
tional basis through the Foundation move- 
ment, with each denomination carrying 
on a complete program of its own, or 
through an extra-denominational organ- 
ization like the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., or 
the Student Volunteer Movement. The 
weakness in the former is that it becomes 
exclusive and carries on an independent 
program. The weakness in the latter is in 
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being extra-denominational. 

In an inter-denominational program 
each denomination, through its skeleton 
organization, would elect and send repre- 
sentatives to a central planning group. 
This central council could view the total 
campus life and build one program so 
that every student would be touched. The 
organization would be similar to any inter- 
denominational body. 

10. The religious program on the 
campus should be related to the on-going 
cooperative, state-wide, inter-denomina- 
tional program as represented in a state 
council of churches. 

The practical application of this prin- 
ciple would lead to the formation of a 
state-wide inter-college association. The 
governing body or executive committee 
would be made up of representatives from 
each campus in the state. It would repre- 
sent the students in the total inter-denom- 
inational religious program of the state 
as the Student Department of the State 
Council of Churches. 

Higher education in America, as repre- 
sented in colleges and universities, has a 
contribution to make to the ecumenical 
movement. Ecumenicity is basically a 
state of mind, and thus must start with a 
philosophical concept. Students should be 
the church leaders of the new day. The 
highway to the ecumenical church must 
be built along the rough pathways of 
inter-denominationalism rather than on 
the smoother roads of extra-denomina- 
tionalism around mountains of denomina- 
tions. 

A great task lies ahead. The finest place 
to begin in creating an ecumenical move- 
ment is among the most privileged edu- 
cated young people. If we, as college 
teachers and administrators, can help 
bring to a higher level the religious knowl- 
edge of our youth and provide for their 
religion a theology which is solid, if we 
can cooperate with the churches in the 
college community to train good church- 
men, we shall perhaps make our greatest 
contribution toward the building of a 
church in which “they. shall all be one.” 

















LABORATORIES OF DEMOCRACY 


Hep tey S. 


This is the fourth Lecture of the Ed- 
ward Corbin Jenkins Lectureship, given 
by Hedley S. Dimock, at George Williams 
College, Chicago, on February 28, 1941. 
The Lectureship was established in 1935 
in honor of a pioneer in education, who 
served as president of George Williams 
College from 1926 until his retirement in 
1935. The purpose of the Lectureship is 
to carry forward the pioneering spirit and 
educational philosophy of President Jen- 
kins in recreation and informal education 
as a significant phase of the modern com- 
munity. The preceding Lectures were 
given by Frederick P. Keppel, President 
of The Carnegie Corporation; Charles W. 
Gilkey, Dean of University of Chicago 
Chapel; and Eduard C. Lindeman, Pro- 
fessor of Social Philosophy of the New 
York School of Social Work. Dr. Dimock 
is Dean and Professor of Religious Edu- 
cation of George Williams College and a 
member of the Executive and Editorial 
Committees of the Religious Education 
Association. (Editor) 


THE THESIS 


Our thesis for the lecture tonight is a 
simple one to state. It ought also to be 
an easy one for this audience to agree 
with and to accept. But, to actualize the 
thesis, to embody it in our personal and 
institutional attitudes and habits—“ay, 
there’s the rub.” 

Simply stated, the thesis is that the col- 
leges, the schools, the churches, and the 
agencies of informal education should 
become, as rapidly as possible, laboratories 
of practice in the ways of democratic 
living. This is the contribution above all 
else that religion, education, and recrea- 
tion can make to the cause of democracy 
in this fateful hour. 

There is also a corollary to this thesis, 
as to many others. It is that the schools, 
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the colleges, the agencies of informal edu- 
cation and recreation, by giving them- 
selves with whole-souled devotion to the 
cause of democracy, will, by so doing, 
achieve the salvation of education itself 
at a time when it is badly in need of being 
saved from confusion, aimlessness, and 
sterility. 

In developing this thesis, with its corol- 
lary, I shall use this particular institu- 
tion, George Williams College, as the 
chief center of reference and illustration, 
not because it is a “model” of democracy, 
either as a perfect example to be imitated 
or as a little “imitation of the real thing,” 
but partly because the practice of democ- 
racy, as of charity, should begin at home. 
Another reason is that during the last 
decade we have conceived the College as 
a community of cooperative or democratic 
living, and in the process of embodying 
this concept in practice some “snags” have 
been encountered, some distinctive fea- 
tures have been developed, and some les- 
sons that may have instructive value for 
others have been learned. 


THE OcCASION AND THE HIsToRICAL 
Hour 

The appropriateness of this thesis to 
the occasion and to the historical hour is 
easy of justification. The Edward Corbin 
Jenkins Lectureship was inaugurated to 
carry forward interests and purposes per- 
ceived and cherished by former President 
Jenkins. It was Mr. Jenkins who gave 
the initial impetus to the idea of conceiv- 
ing the College as a community of cooper- 
ative living. 

No less fitting is our thesis viewed 
from the standpoint of the current social 
scene. As leaders in agencies of formal 
and informal education we earnestly 
want to know what is our major responsi- 
bility to the cause of democracy and how 
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it can be fulfilled. It would be so easy 
to go off on a tangent, to do the “popular” 
thing, to join the “procession” wherever 
it may be going, to run along the groove 
of the prevailing pattern of thought or 
emotion. But education should not 
“marry the mind and mood of its time” ; 
it has a creative function to perform, and 
great would be the tragedy if it were to 
abdicate that function in favor of the 
“fleshpots” of a superficial or sentimental 
patriotism. 
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THE CurrENT NEEDS OF DEMOCRACY 

What does the cause of democracy most 
urgently need to safeguard its future in 
America? If we could correctly answer 
this question, we would be in position to 
discern the role that education should 
undertake. Much as I am tempted to 
evade so hazardous a job, our thesis de- 
mands that we attempt some appraisal of 
what constitutes the need of the hour of 
democracy in America. Happily for this 
purpose, the march of world events during 
the last five years has stimulated us to 
analyze more carefully the status and 
needs of our democracy. 

Two things above all else are required 
if American democracy is to meet the 
test of the present and of future decades. 
First, democracy must be understood and 
desired as an object of devotion. Secondly, 
it must be practiced or experienced in the 
gamut of human activities and relation- 
ships. It must be supported by persons 
whose attitudes and habits are indigenous 
to, and consonant with, the democratic, 
rather than either the fascist or the indi- 
vidualistic, way of life. 

In selecting these two needs as the most 
imperative for a sure defense of democ- 
racy, we are not unmindful that military 
resources may in emergency be needed to 
permit the processes of democracy to 
function. But the function of such forces 
at the best is purely protective or prevent- 
ative ; they can add no more to the quality 
or quantity of democratic life than can a 
fire department achieve the beautification 
of acity. The fire department may pro- 
tect buildings from burning, but to achieve 
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the city beautiful is a task that calls for 
architects, planners, engineers, artists, and 
builders. Let us look briefly at each of 
these two needs of democracy. 


1. If democracy is to be saved, it must 
be understood and desired as a worthy 
object of high-souled devotion. 

The use of the word “democracy” has 
undoubtedly reached an all-time high dur- 
ing the last five years. But it has had al- 
most as many different meanings as there 
have been people using it. It has become 
a very convenient, even though emotional, 
symbol for almost any meaning that any- 
one, for any purpose, wanted to attach to 
it. It has become a magic formula for 
getting emotional consent without either 
intellectual understanding or agreement. 
Mark May has rightly pointed out that, 
“given freedom of private definition, 
democracy can be accepted and enthusi- 
astically supported by conservatives, rad- 
icals, capitalists, Marxists, Fascists, Com- 
miunists, and Republicans. We have at 
least achieved a democratic definition of 
democracy.” Under such conditions de- 
mocracy may suffer from an overdose of 
popularity that is showered upon the 
word. 

How can there be intelligent devotion 
to a cause or ideal so inadequately under- 
stood? You answer that there can be, and 
is, devotion for democracy on a _ wide 
scale. True, but much of this devotion is 
turned against that which is not democ- 
racy more than toward democracy itself. 
“We know what we hate better than we 
know what we love.” It is easier to hate 
or to fear communism or fascism or Hit- 
lerism, all of which can be effectively 
personalized, than it is to love democracy, 
which remains for many but a vague ab- 
straction. Ardor for the cause of democ- 
racy results, then, not because “we love 
democracy more, but that we like fascism 
less.” 

The threat to democracy in Europe has 
greatly enhanced the emotional value of 
democracy without necessarily increasing 





‘May, Mark A., “The Education of a democrat,” 
The Educational Record, July, 1940. 
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our understanding of it. The stock of 
democracy has gone up in America in di- 
rect ratio to its slump in Europe. We 
see here the working of a very simple 
psychological principle, almost as axio- 
matic as the adage “you never miss the 
water till the well runs dry.” When we 
think an object or value is threatened or 
imperiled, even though it has been taken 
for granted, perhaps even unnoticed and 
unused, it becomes for the moment very 
precious and must be protected at any 
cost. Shakespeare expresses a principle 
akin to this when he says: 


“for it so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the 
worth 
Whiles we enjoy it, but being lack’d 
and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value, then we 
find 
The virtue that possession would not 
show us 
Whiles it was ours.” 


We need no longer be content with 
partial or confused interpretations of the 
meaning of democracy. There has been 
serious searching and probing for the 
deeper and basic meaning of the demo- 
cratic concept and we are beginning to 
see that it embraces much more than most 
of us had realized. The democratic ideal, 
when analyzed, includes at least three ele- 
ments or principles : 

First, is the estimate of worth placed 
on persons. Persons are considered to be 
of supreme importance, the highest of all 
values. This means that persons should 
not be used as means to ends but should 
always be treated as ends in themselves. 
From this principle flows a second one, 
namely, that all persons should participate 
in social life, in carrying responsibilities, 
and in the control of affairs that affect 
them. And from this principle flows a 
third—all available resources in goods, in- 
telligence, and institutions should be 
oriented and devoted to the development 
of all the persons in society. The needs 
and the development of persons, each of 
whom is unique, constitute the first claim 


upon all of the institutions and resources 
of society. 

Thus conceived, the democratic con- 
cept includes three indispensable ele- 
ments: (1) an ideal that stresses the 
unique worth and supreme importance of 
every person ; (2) a method or process of 
social living in which all share in the obli- 
gations as well as the benefits of associ- 
ative life, a process in which intelligence 
is the method employed in seeking to act 
so that the greatest good for the greatest 
number may result; (3) a social organi- 
zation that is designed to yield the largest 
values, economic, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual, for all members of society.” The con- 
cept of democracy thus understood as im- 
plying an ideal, a method, and a form of 
social organization carries with it far- 
flung implications. 

2. If democracy is to be safe, it must 
be practiced or experienced in the gamut 
of human activities and relationships. 


The cause of democracy, like other 
good causes, has greatly suffered because 
of our misplaced confidence in the magic 
power of words. We have naively as- 
sumed that in transmitting the verbiage 
of democracy we were also guaranteeing 
its fruits, as though “words” if sown as 
seeds would blossom into deeds. Imagine 
an athletic coach depending upon words 
to produce the skills needed for football, 
basketball, or swimming! Yet that anal- 
ogy fits our situation all too well. 

No, we cannot longer depend upon 
training in the verbalisms of democracy to 
yield the realities of democracy. The ways 
of democracy must be lived, must be ex- 
perienced, to be learned. Democracy can- 
not be inherited ; it cannot be transmitted. 
It “cannot be given to a people any more 
than liberty, or justice, or happiness can 
be given to a society.’* It can be achieved, 
be created, be developed only as the 
product of the experience of everyday 
life. “Democracy,” says John Dewey, 
“has to be enacted anew in every genera- 





*See Tead, Ordway, The Case for Democracy. 
*McSwain, E. T., in Teachers for Democracy, 
page 112. 
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tion, in every year and day, in the living 
relation of person to person in all social 
forms and institutions.”* Or, in the words 
of Goethe’s Faust, 


“He only gains and keeps his life and 
freedom, 

Who daily strives to conquer them 
anew.” 


Where, then, are our children, our 
youth, and our adults to learn the difficult 
ways of the democratic life? At present the 
opportunities are meager. So meager are 
they that they are almost non-existent. 
The relation of most parents to their chil- 
dren is paternalistic ; schools and colleges 
are authoritarian ; and in business and in- 
dustry most men and women work under 
the direction of others all day. Under 
such conditions how can individuals de- 
velop the attitudes and habits that are im- 
perative if democracy is to endure? 

The democratic way of life must be 
extended beyond the political realm into 
the economic, business, social, and reli- 
gious realms if the cause of democracy is 
to be advanced. We must have more, much 
more democracy, or we'll probably have 
less, much less. Democracy cannot be 
“cabin’d, cribb’d, confined” in one sector 
of life—the political ; it must permeate all 
the relationships of life or it has but little 
chance to command the respect and the 
loyalties of an intelligent citizenship. A 
little democracy, like a little learning, may 
be a dangerous thing unless we are ready 
to see its contagiousness spread from more 
to more. 


What chance or likelihood is there that 
we shall achieve democracy in these wider 
relationships of life if we do not train 
persons in the skills of democracy in the 
a~eas of life that are under the control of 
agencies of education and religion? If 
we cannot practice the ways of democracy 
in education and religion, how can we 
expect them to be applied in business, in- 
dustry, politics, and national affairs? 





‘Dewey, John, in “Education and _ Social 
et Social Frontier, May, 1937, page 
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THE CoLteEGE Community—A Lasora- 
TORY OF DEMOCRACY 


We come, then, to our description of 
George Williams College as a laboratory 
of democratic living. In approaching this 
task one craves the imagination and the 
talent of the artist or poet, so that features 
common and details dull might be por- 
trayed with vivid color or expressed in 
lively meter. I am sure that from the raw 
materials there might be penned a stirring 
saga entitled “a decade of democracy in 
action.” 

We have already referred briefly to the 
origin of the concept of the College as a 
community of cooperative living. There 
were two basic ideas behind this concep- 
tion. First, the central objective of the 
College, instead of being subject-matter 
achievement, was conceived to be the de- 
velopment of persons who would be effec- 
tive in personal and social living. Secondly, 
it was recognized that the classroom and 
other aspects of the formal curriculum 
played a decidedly limited role in the 
equipment of persons for effective per- 
sonal and social living. Associations, ex- 
periences, and forces outside of the 
classroom were seen to be much more 
influential in shaping attitudes and habits, 
in modifying personality and character 
than experiences related to the formal 
curriculum. The attitudes, values, and 
habits of students were being gradually 
but decisively modified by life in the dor- 
mitory, in fraternity and other social 
groups, in meeting the demands of a job, 
in adjusting to the complex life of an 
urban community, in planning for and 
using leisure, in forming friendships with 
members of the same and of the other sex, 
and in adjusting and maturing religious 
ideas and conduct. In the face of these 
observations, it seemed wise to consider 
the curriculum as coextensive potentially 
with the total range of experiences, activi- 
ties, and relationships that composed the 
life of students. 


In consequence of this conception of the 
curriculum as coextensive with life, many 
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creative efforts were set loose designed to 
break down the wall between curriculum 
and extra-curriculum, between formal 
education and the rest of life. Some of 
the efforts were in the direction of boring 
from “within” the walls of the classroom 
or of tunnelling under them by focusing 
attention more and more on these attitude- 
making experiences of daily life. Some 
illustrations of this approach to a func- 
tioning education will be described in a 
few minutes. Another very effective line 
of creative effort sought more directly to 
lift the various experiences of students to 
the level where their outcomes would be 
beneficial and therefore educational. 


Our quest for the achievement of a com- 
munity of cooperative living is best sym- 
bolized by the George Williams College 
Association. This is one of those rare 
things that fully merits the term “unique.” 
As far as we know, it is “something new 
under the sun” in faculty-student coopera- 
tion and in college organization. In a 
sense, I suppose, it is compromise between 
the early university in Europe and the 
typical American college of today. You 
will recall that some of the early universi- 
ties in Europe were formed and operated 
by students. The students set the curricu- 
lum, hired the faculty, “fired” the faculty, 
and ran “the whole show.” The situation 
in colleges and universities today is almost 
entirely reversed. The administration and 
the faculty control the important phases 
of the college. Under the banner of 
student government or self-government, a 
few of the less important activities may 
be handed over to the students to manage 
—usually with adequate administrative 
control in case anything really important 
arises within the zone of “student gov- 
ernment.” 

At George Williams College this tradi- 
tional pattern of student organization, 
after some experience with it, was delib- 
erately abandoned. The concept of educa- 
tion functioning through a community of 
cooperative living demanded a structure 
capable of embodying the new ideal. The 
uniqueness of the College Association is 


to be found in three essential features. 

First, membership and participation in 
the Association is open to students, faculty, 
and persons who work in office, dormitory, 
cafeteria, or maintenance positions. Po- - 
tentially all persons in the College com- 
munity are members of the College As- 
sociation ; actually all of them are at least 
represented. 

Second, the College Association is either 
directly responsible for, or definitely re- 
lated to, all of the functions of the College 
community—the maintenance of health; 
the provision for leisure; life in the Col- 
lege “home” or dormitory; the improve- 
ment of the curriculum; the program of 
informal education; provision for work 
and economic support ; and the promotion 
of the “good life.” 

Third, the management of these basic 
human functions common to any com- 
munity is a shared or cooperative respon- 
sibility. Instead of student government 
or faculty government, there is coopera- 
tive, or democratic, government. On most 
committees, for example (and there is of 
necessity a veritable “epidemic” of com- 
mittees), there are both student and facul- 
ty members, with students as chairmen and 
faculty members usually, if not always, 
in the minority. Can you doubt that un- 
der these conditions a stirring epic might 
be written of our pioneer adventures in 
democratic living? 

With this partial view of our concep- 
tion of the College as a community of 
higher living and of the structure through 
which this ideal is expressed, let us ex- 
amine more closely the “laboratory” to see 
if it is producing the essentials of democ- 
racy. 

How does the College as a community 
embody the democratic ideal of the dignity 
and worth of persons? How does it fa- 
cilitate practice in associate living where 
all share in the responsibilities as well as 
the privileges of corporate life? How does 
its form of social organization seek to 
utilize all available resources for the 
achievement of the good life for all? In 
looking at the College community from 
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the standpoint of each of these three 
phases of the democratic concept, we shall 
observe shortcomings, failures, and diffi- 
culties as well as achievements in the effort 
. to embody democratic principles in prac- 
tice. 

I. The democratic ideal stresses the su- 
preme worth of persons, of all persons, 
regardless of age or sex or race or occupa- 
tion or religion, as the highest of all values. 


Persons are to be considered as more 
important than anything else in the com- 
munity. Surely, you say, it can be taken 
for granted that persons are of central 
concern in a college or any educational 
institution! It is only in business and in- 
dustry that persons are subordinated to 
profits or other secondary things! So we 
might like to believe. Regrettably, we 
cannot. Educational institutions may be 
more interested in balanced budgets than 
in balanced personalities ; more devoted to 
securing order and conformity from chil- 
dren or youth than to the release of in- 
ventive and creative capacities ; more con- 
cerned in perpetuating a curriculum of 
subjects or a program of activities than 
in helping persons to live happily and sig- 
nificantly in the contemporary world. In 
these and other ways are persons sub- 
ordinated to non-personal ends, and such 
subordination justified by neatly spun 
“alibis” that are most convincing—to those 
who advance them. What greater bul- 
wark of authority, which is a form of 
autocracy, can be imagined than the hab- 
its of some classroom teachers? What 
set of habits can resist change more stub- 
bornly or successfully than the deeply 
channelled habits of an instructor, unless 
it be the more firmly rooted set of col- 
lective teaching habits that we call the 
curriculum? We are reminded here of 
the old, but still effective, illustration of 
the persistency of habit used by William 
James. Even the word “habit,” he points 
out, is hard to get rid of; take away 
the “h” and you still have “a bit” ; remove 
the “a” and you still have a “bit”; take 
away the “b” and you still have “it.” 

But despite this seeming note of pessi- 
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mism, which represents a sincere and genu- 
ine confession of some of the difficulties 
in embodying the democratic ideal in edu- 
cation, there is a wealth of testimony on 
the side of success. I shall resist here the 
temptation to describe the systematic pro- 
gram of the faculty in trying to understand 
each student as a unique personality and 
to facilitate most fully his growth, in 
health, in vocational equipment, in aca- 
demic achievement, and in personal, so- 
cial, and religious development. Rather, 
let me give a few “snapshots” illustrative 
of how this spirit of concern for persons 
—all persons—permeates the life of the 
College and is enshrined at its heart. 


1. One severe test of a democratic so- 
ciety is the attitude taken toward mem- 
bers of minority groups. A few weeks 
ago the members of a basketball team 
stalked out of a restaurant as a group be- 
cause one member of the team was re- 
fused service. A few years ago a College 
dance was in progress in a neighborhood 
hotel. The manager approached the com- 
mittee in charge of the dance and told 
them that the Negro students could not 
remain. To which the committee replied, 
“They stay or we all go.” They all 
stayed (the bill had not been paid). 

2. Another severe test of a democratic 
society is the extent to which there is a 
hierarchy of exclusive social groupings. 
In a college the fraternity system, with 
its practice of exclusiveness, is usually a 
stronghold of anti-democratic behavior. 
From the standpoint of need, the persons 
most likely to be invited into the privileges 
of fraternity life need it the least; those 
who most need the social support of inti- 
mate group life are least likely to get the 
“bids.” At George Williams College this 
problem has been courageously tackled by 
the Interfraternity Council, which is en- 
deavoring to work out a plan whereby 
every student who would like to be in a 
fraternity may have that opportunity. 
Here is a genuine democracy in the making 
—groups exist for persons rather than 
persons for groups. 

3. In a democratic society every person 
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will have a sense of worth and dignity, a 
sense of being important to the commu- 
nity, achieved through contributing in 
some worthy way to the life of the group 
or community. The opportunities for such 
participation in the College community life 
are many and varied, so that the distinc- 
tive ability or talent of each person may 
find some constructive expression. But 
this is not left to chance. Committees sys- 
tematically scrutinize the student roster so 
that no person will be overlooked. For ex- 
ample, when committees are being formed, 
consideration is given not only to what stu- 
dents can do the various jobs, but also to 
what the jobs will do for the students. The 
needs and growth of persons are central 
in a democratic community. 

4. A final illustration of the centrality 
of persons in the College community is to 
be found in the Orientation Program for 
new students. All of us recognize how 
important for students are the first few 
weeks in college, from the standpoint of 
their sensing the spirit and larger purposes 
of the college and of developing a sense of 
at-homeness in the college environment. 
In a college like this, with about half of 
its students new each year, it is no easy 
task to help each student achieve this ori- 
entation and emotional at-homeness in the 
college community. Some of my con- 
temporaries or near contemporaries will 
doubtless recall methods used in our day 
to “initiate” new students into their col- 
lege experience. Their effects, if not their 
deliberate purpose, were frequently to 
make the new or “green” student feel more 
strange, more “green,” more insignificant, 
more inadequate, more unadjusted, rather 
than to help him feel that he was genuinely 
wanted and really belonged in the new en- 
vironment. 

It is a far, far cry from those days and 
methods to the orientation program that 
operates at George Williams College. We 
can even afford to brag a bit, almost brazen- 
ly, I think, about this expression of de- 
mocracy in action. In addition to the usual 
activities that enter into the orientation 
program of colleges and universities gen- 
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erally, the orientation program at George 
Williams College includes a number of 
features designed to reach and influence 
the basic personal, social, emotional, and 
spiritual aspects of the student’s experi- 
ence. In order to further these purposes, 
we go to College Camp on Lake Geneva 
for two days of the orientation program. 
Nearly fifty per cent of our returning stu- 
dents carry responsibility for planning and 
carrying out different phases of the orien- 
tation program and participate in the Lake 
Geneva experiences. . . . The sequel to the 
orientation program is the annual four-day 
retreat at Geneva in May, for graduating 
students and the faculty. . .. Were persons 
not conceived as of primary importance 
such events as these would never take 
place. “Persons first” is the watchword of 
democracy. 

II. The democratic ideal implies a meth- 
od or way of associative living in which all 
share in the responsibilities as well as the 
benefits of community life. 

There are two indispensable require- 
ments for effective democratic behavior : 
(1) social sensibility and responsibility, 
willingness to subordinate individual and 
group interests to the welfare of the larger 
group or community; (2) intelligence in 
solving problems, making decisions, and 
carrying responsibilities that arise in the 
quest of the good life. The best of social 
ideals and motives may be paralyzed or 
turned into destructive forces if guided by 
ignorance, prejudice, propaganda, or other 
forms of mental distortion. 

The obstacles to straight thinking, to the 
intelligent pursuit of social ideals, are le- 
gion. Christian, the hero of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, had a simple task in 
reaching the Celestial City compared with 
the task of those who seek to reach intelli- 
gent decisions in matters of social issues 
and relationships—in the pursuit of intelli- 
gent ways of thinking and acting as we 
are confronted by the deep mire of the 
Slough of our own intellectual inertia and 
laziness ; the straight and narrow path up 
the steep Hill of laborious fact-finding and 
critical appraisal ; the Valley of established 
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habits and the still more awful Valley of 
deeply rooted prejudices; the worldly al- 
lurements of the Vanity Fair of popular 
opinion and convention; the desperate 
struggle with Giant Despair of alibi, ex- 
cuse, and rationalization, and, finally, the 
bridgeless River of propaganda, which 
threatens to engulf us in its incessant flow. 

If these obstacles can be overcome, 
straight thinking in a twisted world is 
possible. 

The College community or the collective 
life of any other educational agency pro- 
vides an admirable laboratory for practice 
in these essential habits of democracy. 
Most of the elements of the normal and 
complex community are present, but in 
relatively simplified and manageable form. 
It offers a chance to experiment with de- 
mocracy under conditions that promise 
some chance of success. Here, as we have 
seen, are the major fuctions of govern- 
ment, home, medical supervision and care, 
employment, formal education, recreation, 
and of religion as a function pervasive of 
all the others. Here may be found differ- 
ent racial, economic, national, and religious 
groups. The interrelations of these per- 
sons of different backgrounds are direct 
and personal. In such a setting, it is possi- 
ble for all to visualize the wholeness of 
community life and to recognize emotion- 
ally as well as intellectually that social 
responsibility should accompany social 
benefits. 

Three or four illustrations may be sug- 
gestive of the possibilities of this phase of 
democracy in action. 

1. The sense of community responsi- 
bility and the attitudes and habits con- 
sonant with democracy are engendered 
through the activities of the College As- 
sociation. The various functions in the 
community already referred to are man- 
aged by a cabinet and a set of committees 
that elicit the acceptance of responsibility 
by the vast majority of the members of 
the college community. Parasites, persons 
who believe their responsibility is fulfilled 
by the payment of fees, by voting once a 
year, and by accepting the services pro- 
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vided by the College Association, are few. 
Yet, in the normal community this pattern 
of delegated responsibility is prevalent. 
How many people feel that they have per- 
formed their function as citizens if they. 
vote in all the elections, probably protest- 
ing that the choice is between Tweedledee 
and Tweedledum ; if they pay their taxes, 
probably grouching about the increased 
taxation; and if they contribute to some 
of the more popular “charities.” In our 
College community, electing officers and 
“paying taxes” are considered but meager 
beginning points in community responsi- 
bility. 

The management of the athletic pro- 
gram alone, to take but one of the several 
community functions, is a large enterprise. 
Intercollegiate sports and a highly diversi- 
fied program of intramural recreation are 
planned, conducted, and appraised by a 
committee the majority of which are stu- 
dents. (We have led the University of 
Chicago by nearly a decade in abolishing 
intercollegiate football.) The intercollegi- 
ate sports we do conduct are, with one 
exception, coached by students, and even 
in this one instance the coach stimulates 
the squad to analyze their objectives and 
to appraise their performance rather than 
acts as a person who is paid a high salary 
to tell the players what to do. I submit 
that if you can grant the members of an 
athletic team the luxury of making their 
own plans, choices, and decisions, democ- 
racy is not just a fantastic dream! 

2. A basic test of a democratic commu- 
nity is to be found in the treatment of 
minority groups. Are minority groups 
discriminated against? are they merely 
tolerated? or are they understood, appre- 
ciated, and valued because of their capac- 
ity to enrich the common life? In a 
democracy differences in cultural groups 
are considered a source of innovation and 
of cultural enrichment and are welcomed 
and cultivated rather than eliminated. 
Though this is one of the hardest tests of 
democracy, genuine progress toward its 
achievement, at least, may be found in 
the free participation of members of mi- 
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nority groups in the life of the College. 

3. The basic training in the skills of 
democracy must take place in the small 
intimate, interest, social, and functional 
group. The findings of research support 
the theory of the sociologist that it is these 
intimate, congenial groups that are most 
influential in shaping the values and the 
attitudes of their members. If the values 
that are nurtured and supported in these 
groups are the values of the democratic 
way of life, a powerful ally in the quest 
of a democratic victory has been gained. 
If the interests and values of these groups 
are centered in self, instead of in the larger 
community good, the scales are weighted 
heavily against the possibility of demo- 
cratic attitudes and habits emerging in the 
group participants. If we were to tell the 
story of these smaller groups, of which 
there are many in this College, it would 
present an almost unbroken record of be- 
havior in which groups have sought to 
further the common good rather than to 
exploit the resources of the College com- 
munity for their own ends. And this, I 
submit, is a high test of the cooperative 
spirit. It does not just happen, of course; 
without the community spirit that is sensed 
upon entering the College, without the 
wider machinery of the College Associa- 
tion through which smaller groups may 
constantly be given a community focus 
and perspective, our smaller social or func- 
tional groups might be grave threats to 
the democratic way of life, as are the spe- 
cial groups that act as “pressure” groups 
or “blocs” in our normal community and 
national life. 


III. The democratic ideal implies a 
social organization in which all of the 
available resources are devoted to the 
achievement of the good life for all. 

In the larger community this means the 
equalization of opportunities for all, for 
socially useful work and economic secur- 
ity, for health and physical vitality, for 
the joy of human companionship, for con- 
structive play and recreation, for the sense 
of belonging to a worthy social group. 

Certainly for the students, at least, the 
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College meets this criterion of a demo- 
cratic community. All of its resources are 
organized and devoted to the provision 
of these essentials of the good life for 
all, without inequalities or discrimination. 
(Even expression in the arts, long re- 
served for the privileged few, has been 
thoroughly democratized both in content 
and in availability.) 

Perhaps this is the place for one story 
—a fitting final one, I think—of how one 
set of important resources became incor- 
porated in the organized structure of the 
College community. (It is a very familiar 
story to my colleagues but it illustrates so 
beautifully so many phases of the College 
community as a laboratory for democracy 
that I know they would not want their 
familiarity with it to prevent your hearing 
about it.) It is a story that reveals the 
interrelated roles of the classroom and 
teacher, of the College Association, and 
of the College administration in merging 
education and life in the community of co- 
operative living. 

Several years ago a student suffered a 
leg injury that necessitated extended med- 
ical treatment and convalescence. The 
health services of the College at this time 
made no provision for cases requiring such 
extended medical treatment and hospitali- 
zation. Nor did the student possess finan- 
cial resources or insurance protection for 
such an emergency. Just at this time a 
class on contemporary social problems was 
in search of some live social problems that 
they might tackle for their educational 
fodder. It did not have far to look. The 
class attacked, as a significant problem 
worthy of their study, the problem of 
medical care in the College itself." The 
medical records of the students at the Col- 
lege for several years were analyzed, to 
ascertain the number of cases requiring 
extensive medical care, surgery, or hos- 
pitalization. Descriptions of the medical 
service plans of other colleges were as- 
sembled and studied. Representatives from 





‘For a more complete description of this project, 
see “A Community of Learning,” by Charles 
E. Hendry, Progressive Education, Jan., 1939. 
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the American Medical Association, the 
Rosenwald Fund, the President’s Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care, advo- 
cates of group medicine, and other re- 
source persons were invited to the class 
or were interviewed by committees from 
the class. By the end of the Quarter the 
class had studied the problem sufficiently 
to make two recommendations to the Col- 
lege Association and to the president of 
the College. (1) That a standing commit- 
tee on health be created (no such com- 
mittee then existed) and (2) that some 
suitable plan of low cost, cooperative med- 
ical care and hospitalization be established. 
It required another year’s work before the 
plan materialized. While the Health Com- 
mittee gave careful attention to the med- 
ical and the financial aspects of various 
plans, a campaign of education in the 
College community was also carried out. 
Finally, with the cooperation of an insur- 
ance company and the professional staff of 
a neighboring hospital, an excellent pro- 
gram of medical services and hospitaliza- 
tion was inaugurated for the students. 
Since then several features of the plan 
have been made available to wives of stu- 
dents and to employees of the College. 
Remember, all this started with an acci- 
dent and before the recent wave of interest 
in group medical care! Of such stuff is 
built the kingdom of vital education. 


THE REGENERATION OF EDUCATION 

We return, finally, to our original thesis. 
Democracy in America needs nothing in 
this critical hour so much as to be really 
understood, genuinely desired, and ac- 
tually practiced on an expanding scale. 
Agencies of education, of recreation, and 
of religion, because of their nature, their 
purpose, and their resources, are con- 
fronted with the possibility of becoming 
laboratories in which the meaning and 
the skills of democracy may be learned 
through experience. If they will respond 
to this opportunity and accept this as their 
central responsibility, not only will the 
cause of democracy be tremendously ad- 
vanced but the badly needed regeneration 
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of education itself will be accomplished 
inevitably, though not painlessly, as a re- 
sult. 

Time does not permit here an enumera- 
tion of all of the ills of education, formal 
and informal, of our day. But if we aliow 
our imagination to move on down the ave- 
nues opened up in this fragmentary de- 
scription of one laboratory of democracy, 
can we not discern how many of the most 
basic defects of current education would 
be overcome ? 

Critics agree that colleges, schools, and 
agencies of informal education generally 
lack a clear purpose or ideal around which 
all of the courses, departments, groups, or 
activities find their meaning and become 
organized into a synthesis. How can it be 
expected that students and participants 
will become motivated by a unified and 
compelling social purpose when their ex- 
periences are so atomistic, unrelated, and 
uninspiring? Can we not see how, in an 
agency where the development of the ideal 
and the skills of democracy was made the 
central and unifying purpose, those par- 
ticipating in the life of the agency might 
find an organizing center that would give 
larger purpose, meaning, and unity to 
their lives? 

Critics also generally agree that the cur- 
riculum and program in schools and other 
educational agencies have tended to be- 
come stereotyped, sterile, and relatively 
unrelated to the needs of growing persons 
in a highly dynamic society. Can we not 
glimpse something of the transformation 
in curriculum and in teaching methods that 
would result if the major focus were 
shifted to the actual functions and rela- 
tionships of people in the community, 
most of which are also embodied in the 
community life of the educational agency 
itself? No longer could it be said, 


“Oh, school is school and life is life 
and never the twain shall meet.” 
Instead, we could say, 


“Oh, school is life and life is school 
and ever the twain shall meet.” 


And so we might go on indicating how 
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teachers, curriculum, methods, agency and 
community relations, the organization of 
the educational agency itself—all these 
would be changed, not by a direct and 
frontal attack but by making them the 
new and indispensable prerequisites to the 
achievement of an all-important, all-con- 
suming task in the service of democracy 
and of man. 


SHALL WE EpDuCATE oR ABDICATE? 


The Lecture is really over, but some 
inner force compels me to add a footnote. 
It may possibly seem that I have built up 
a picture of what education should do in 
normal times rather than in these days of 
feverish preparations for national defense. 
That there may be not the slightest shadow 
of doubt or misunderstanding on this 
point, may I make a concluding statement. 

It is the function of government in 
times of crisis to mobilize its resources 
for national unity and defense. “This 
unity is always most readily achieved,” as 
John Foster Dulles has recently pointed 
out, “not through intellectual appeal, but 
by propagating an emotionalism of hate 
and fear.” 


At such a time there is a real tempta- 


tion for educators and even for religious 
leaders to abandon their function in order 
“to whip up mass emotion” on behalf of 
unity in national affairs. This is a short- 
sighted policy. It is like building a house 
on the sand. It fails to recognize that the 
permanent, constructive forces are those 
of love, not hate ; of light, not darkness ; of 
understanding, not prejudice; of perspec- 
tive, not shortsightedness ; of courage, not 
fear or apprehension. If we relinquish, 
even though temporarily, reason, truth, 
intelligence, and understanding, we have 
abdicated our function as educators and 
religious leaders and are no more worthy 
to be called by these names. In the black- 
out of a world at war someone must guard 
and keep alight the dimly burning fires of 
reason, intelligence, and love. Arsenals of 
democracy are not only futile but horribly 
destructive without laboratories of democ- 
racy also working double shift to produce 
the essentials of the democratic spirit. For 
what will it profit democracy to gain a vic- 
tory over all the dictators and lose its own 
soul! 

To education and religion, in a peculiar 
way, is entrusted the soul of democracy in 
these fateful years. 


I GRADUATE FROM SEMINARY 


ANONYMOUS 


The author of this paper has just grad- 
uated from one of our great Amer- 
ican seminaries. He seriously questions 
whether the education he received there 
has given him the best preparation for his 
future work in the ministry. 

His question is so pertinent that it calls 
for further exploration. The Editor has 
invited comment from a seminary grad- 
uate of one year standing, from a graduate 


of fifteen years standing, and from the 
heads of two seminaries which are par- 
ticularly interested in preparing men for 
the ministry. Their comments follow im- 
mediately after the article. 

In the nature of the case, the author and 
the seminary would better remain anony- 


mous. 
Editor 
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Anyone graduating from a theological 
seminary in these days has a reasonable 
right to consider seriously what he has 
done. Not for a long time has any genera- 
tion of preachers been confronted with a 
world in such a plight as ours. What, 
then, is in the minds of the young men 
who will be the church leaders of tomor- 
row? How do they evaluate the training 
which they have received in view of the 
present world need? Has their seminary 
experience really prepared them for ef- 
fective ministries ? 

Naturally one person cannot answer 
these questions for all the embryo world 
savers, and even if he could the result 
would be rather pathetic. But, there are 
several problems which have arisen in the 
mind of one future minister with enough 
persistency to force him to review his 
seminary career. 

I 


Is ability in scholarly research the pre- 
requisite for an effective ministry? 


The seminary which I attended for three 
years is a peculiar hybrid of our educa- 
tional system. It pretends to be both a 
graduate department of a university and 
a professional school for ministers. The 
result of this straddling is that it fails 
noticeably in both regards. My seminary 
seeks to maintain high scholarly standards 
of research in religion so that it may have 
equal ranking in this respect with any 
seminary in the country. The students 
who graduate from this seminary (I men- 
tion my own case because I feel that this 
experience can be reproduced in many 
other seminaries) realize only too little 
that it does not do what it pretends in the 
direction of scholarly research. The 
scholarly seminary may be a splendid lo- 
cation for the scholarly professor, but cer- 
tainly not for the inexperienced student 
who has other aspirations. Many semin- 
arians here major under the professor 
who has written the most books or whose 
addresses are most welcomed in certain 
college chapels. Few major in the depart- 
ment which will train them for the type 
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of position which they hope to gain upon 
graduation. The student body of my 
seininary has failed to see the vast breach 
between the training which they eagerly 
seek and the needs of the small rural 
church which they will most likely be 
glad to get upon graduation. 

In many seminaries the philosophical 
area is held in awe, the historical area is 
viewed with curiosity and the practical 
area is looked down upon with pity. The 
students who major in the practical fields 
are snubbed intellectually because “they 
were the ‘C’ students of college.” Unless 
one can think through the latest theologi- 
cal development with clarity, unless one 
enters into the late-at-night theological 
“huddle” with the persecuting zeal of 
Paul, one does not have a “message.” I 
myself majored under one of the most 
recondite scholars of my seminary’s fac- 
ulty—so, I make my confession. 

Moreover, how often has the practicing 
minister made use of the thesis which he 
wrote in seminary? The usual thesis in 
my seminary is directed primarily toward 
some research problem about which the 
professor in charge cares little and con- 
cerning which the student himself feels 
he could have spent his time more profit- 
ably. A close friend of mine, now work- 
ing in the church school of a rather large 
and influential church, wrote his thesis on 
an aspect of the thought of the obscure 
and abstruse Jacob Boehme. I wrote upon 
a subject which is even less useful in the 
ministry than his. Probably the type of 
courses which are offered have much to 
do with this misuse of time and ability. 
How often have we searched for interest- 
ing courses in our seminary catalogue only 
to find: the “Pseudepigrapha,” “Histori- 
cal Bibliography,” “A Reading Knowl- 
edge of Aramaic” and “Seminar in St. 
Theresa.” Most often, as even the re- 
ligious student knows, the needs of people 
are quite remote from such scholarly 
themes. 

As I look back upon my three years of 
theological study I can easily see how my 
interests might have been centered toward 
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more professional ends. I know that I 
will not be expected to be a bulwark of 
learning—there are too many agencies 
that already supply that need in most 
communities. I will be looked upon as 
someone who should supply an aspect of 
life which others cannot give because of 
their different background. I hope to be 
the religious center of my community. 


II 


A seminary presumes to accomplish 
more than scholarly researches. It seeks 
to inculcate an increased spirituality in its 
students. 

I am now paraphrasing the common 
chapel talk. But, does the modern semin- 
ary actually realize this basic end? Indeed 
the seminary should be a place somewhat 
cut off from the usual stresses of worldly 
life. It should be a place where the stu- 
dent can reflect, study and plan for the 
years ahead. I have not found it so. 
When the scriptures record that Jesus 
went out into a “wilderness” they aptly 
describe the environment of the modern 
seminary. Much of the tine of the stu- 
dent is taken up in attending lectures and 
writing papers. Usually these papers 
have little to do with the spirituality of 
the student and are gained chiefly from 
the lectures that he has carefully written 
down in his notebook. In my second year 
I had twelve papers to write, each one of 
the required length for the credit hours 
of the course. 

Again, the seminary thought itself a 
benefactor of unusual merit in my first 
year when it aided me in securing a posi- 
tion in a church some twelve miles from 
the seminary. The position enabled me to 
meet all of my seminary expenses, but it 
took about thirty hours a week for its ful- 
fillment—this in addition to an already full 
schedule of study. Without that church 
position I would have been unable to at- 
tend seminary, but with it—well? And 
then, we were soundly scolded because we 
were absent so often from the regular 
chapel services. 

My seminary life has taught me that 
one cannot gain in “spirituality” or “inner 


resources” unless spiritual qualities are 
placed high in the seminary’s scale of 
values. My seminary is more interested 
in research than it is in directing the lives 
of its students to those spiritual experi- 
ences which will outlast all our knowledge. 
Probably the lack of real spirituality on 
the part of the seminarians of some years 
ago is one of the chief causes for the 
church’s apparent ineffectiveness. Will 
my class be better able to meet the on- 
slaught of the new and more powerful 
forms of paganism? 
III 

Graduating as I am, I now wonder what 
effective techniques I have developed dur- 
ing these three years that will make my 
ministry more worth while. 


Part of my training has been in the 
churches of a large city. This experience 
I found to be most valuable, except that 
the time spent was largely without expert 
guidance, indeed, without any guidance. 
Moreover, this practical work was not 
related to the work of the class room in 
thorough going manner. In the seminary 
I speke with one vocabulary ; in my field 
work I spoke with another. Then, too, the 
field experience failed to bring me real 
contacts with aspects of the church’s pro- 
gram other than that of young people’s 
work. 

As I graduate from seminary I realize 
that I do not possess any of the techniques 
of scientifically appraising the needs of the 
community into which I shall go. My 
seminary is run on the assumption that all 
communities are pretty much alike and 
that people’s needs have not changed for 
many, many years. The focus of attention 
is upon my needs, as if the ministry were 
simply a matter of my right thinking. 
There are many points, I know, in which 
my needs are the needs of others. But, I 
have always naively held that the ministry 
would be much more effective if it only 
knew what it was really attempting to do. 
Its goal must always be envisaged in terms 
of the actual needs of actual people. I 
must confess that I do not know thor- 
oughly and scientifically for I have not 
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studied the needs of Bob, Bill and Jane. 
I have never had a course on “War and 
Peace.” We stand in great want today 
of a seminary which will build its curricu- 
lum around the actual needs of people 
and not around a historical tradition. 

As it is, the largest part of our train- 
ing is directed toward the preaching pul- 
pit. To many of us the conviction has 
long been present that the sermon as we 
understand it in the Protestant churches 
utterly fails to meet the religious needs 
of the American people. Psychologically 
we know that character habits are not 
gained in such a way. Practically we know 
that many sermons fail to give real aid. 
One minister in my city spoke last Sunday 
on the history of God’s activity in the 
world. There were three stages, he said: 
God showed himself as creator; God ap- 
peared as a great man, and at the present 
God is working by his spirit. The pre- 
oration reasonably proved the doctrine of 
the trinity. As I read it I thought of my 
poor, unlearned father, struggling to make 
a living for my mother and brother (of 
war age). Scared of losing his factory 
position and not being able to supply many 
of the necessities of adequate home life, 
yet being beyond debt and owning his own 
home—having and not having—what im- 
pression would a sermon like that make 
upon him? Will I enter the ministry to 
preach sermons like that? If I do not care 
to preach like that will I be forced to? 


IV 


I will get my degree. Classes are over. 
My thesis has met the approval of a 
scholarly committee. My credits have 
been declared satisfactory. The invita- 
tions to the commencement exercise have 
been sent. Has it all been worthwhile? 
What shall I do now about furthering my 
education? Perhaps the seminary officials 
never intended that these three years 
should teach me much concerning the ac- 
tual tasks of the ministry. Perhaps they 
thought that the “classics” were the best 
after all and that my “real education will 
come in the ministry.” Soon you will see 


me in your community. A strange man, 
strangely out of place in the modern scene. 
I am still eager to learn. Perhaps some 
day I shall “learn by experience.” 


COMMENTS ON 
“I GRADUATE FROM 
SEMINARY” 


Joun G. Craic* 


FAVORITE indoor sport of semin- 

ary students lies in criticizing the 
institution of learning under whose care 
they study. Harking back beyond the long 
year which has passed since I left Union 
Seminary, I can recall long and painfully 
reasoned dormitory discussions anent the 
failure of the curriculum to face the reali- 
ties of life. “Why doesn’t the faculty 
awaken to the realization that we are to 
minister to people and not to text-books 
and theories?” was a constant query. And 
with that query we faced a blank wall. For 
though the need for a life-centered ap- 
proach to the ministry seemed so appar- 
ent to us, the administration and faculty 
failed to see it. 

Could it be that we, in our ignorance, 
were wiser than they who taught us? Was 
it possible that our eyes, unclouded by 
Biblical, theological, and historical re- 
search, could see more clearly than the 
men who watched over our intellectual 
progress? 

One year ago, I might possibly have 
answered “Yes” to these questions, with 
a sense of being capable to judge. Today, 
I should hesitate, and then say that I felt 
myself unable to give a direct answer. 
This, because one year of experience in a 
small parish has given me some perspec- 
tive in the light of which I can attempt 
to measure the value of seminary train- 
ing. 

First of all, I should have to admit to a 
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thirsting for further taste of that for 
which we tended to criticize the seminary 
curriculum. I do not know enough. Con- 
stantly, I find myself lacking in a thor- 
ough knowledge of the background of my 
faith. 

True, I cannot speak directly to my 
people of the theological doctrines and the 
historical intricacies of Christian tradi- 
tion. Nor can I bring to them the latest 
steps in critical study of the Scriptures. 
They might not understand if I did, and 
almost certainly they would not appre- 
ciate. They attend church for other rea- 
sons. But I must know these things and 
know them better than I do. For I can- 
not fully understand myself and the faith 
that I profess without such knowledge. 


The matter is not purely personal and 
selfish, however. I find that people in the 
church know very little, and want to know 
a great deal more about the basic beliefs 
and traditions of the Christian Church. 
And they welcome the sermonic interpre- 
tation of such doctrine and history as is 
important to a fuller understanding of 
their faith. The truest and heartiest re- 
sponse I have had in terms of comment, 
questions, and discussion came as the re- 
sult of a series of three sermons on the 
subject of the Christian doctrine of man— 
and I must confess that I felt my great- 
est satisfaction and paradoxically, my 
greatest dissatisfaction in preaching that 
series. 

It may well be that the methodical, 
problem-solving sermon has lost caste 
with the people in the pews. Listeners do 
sometimes become bored with air-tight 
reasoning. But our Christian faith is re- 
plete with doctrines which can be pro- 
pounded from the pulpit in ringing tones, 
and which can set the hearts and minds 
of hearers singing a new song. Our faith 
is traditionally a preaching faith. The 
death-knell for the pulpit shall not ring, 
unless—yes, unless our seminaries become 
pure training grounds in methods, and 
cease their “over-concern” with intellec- 
tual pursuits. 

In Henry Bellamann’s novel, King’s 


Row, an old parish priest toys with the 
thought of days gone by when intellectual 
ecclesiastics debated the question as to 
how many angels could dance upon the 
point of a needle. It seems a useless task. 
Where is the reference to immediate life 
and the problem of home and commu- 
nity? But our minds must be bigger than 
the problems and the projects of the mo- 
ment. We must think with the Infinite, 
else we lose ourselves in the current of 
the present. Father Flanagan longed for 
greater knowledge. In the face of a year’s 
concern with parish matters, I do like- 
wise. 

Secondly, I should have to confess that 
during this year of active ministry, I have 
learned more of methods and techniques 
in dealing with people and programs than 
the seminary taught me in three years. 
This is not, however, to criticize the sem- 
inary training. Necessarily, the seminary 
atmosphere is artificial. To some degree, 
be it located in an urban center or in a 
semi-rural community, the seminary is 
withdrawn from the pathways of ordi- 
nary people. And reasonably so, the better 
to facilitate concern with timeless matters. 
The study of practical methods of the 
ministry must needs be undertaken in 
general terms. The local parish situation 
limits all general methods and techniques. 

The seminary cannot teach us how to 
visit among our people, nor how to deal 
with a grief-stricken soul. It cannot coach 
us in meeting the problem of one-man 
rule, or of clicquishness. We cannot, be- 
forehand, deal with the matter of gossip 
and well-meant inuendo. For parish 
problems center about personalities which 
we must come to undefstand before de- 
ciding upon an issue. 

Without a doubt, seminary training in 
practical matters is valuable. But the 
value is limited. And greater emphasis in 
the seminary on such matters would seem 
to me to be a mistake. 


Third. After a year in the pastorate, I 
find that my personal religious experience 
has been greater outside the confines of 
the seminary. One of my classmates once 
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remarked that he thought God looked 
down upon a student entering a seminary 
and said in essence, “Well, there he goes. 
There’s not much chance of my contacting 
him for awhile. They'll take care of him 
for three years. I'll pick him up again 
when he graduates.” It sounds a bit rough, 
and yet it contains an element of truth. 

Say what we may, the seminary years 
are cushioned. The administration and 
faculty are like a mother bird hovering 
over the young charges lest harm come 
to them. Religious experience feeds on 
adversity. You have to buck up against 
some stone walls before you feel the 
need to fortify your faith. The religious 
life of the seminarian, as of any other 
human individual, will vary in depth in 
direct relation to the depth of the per- 
sonal and social problems he faces. 


In this matter the seminary cannot be 
expected to do a great deal. The indi- 
vidual who feels the need of a disciplined 
religious life will make use of what facili- 
ties the seminary offers and will devise 
others. Again, let it be said that general 
methods and techniques may be suggested 
in the classroom, but no amount of faculty 
ingenuity can manufacture the desire for 
religious experience. In that concern the 
individual stands alone before God. 

My point here has not been to grant to 
the seminary a whitewashed record. Few, 
indeed, are the institutions of learning 
which can escape critical comment. I do 
feel, however, that seminaries have been 
unduly criticized for their concern with 
scholarship. Much better research rather 
than less research should be the object of 
the curriculum. With all its weaknesses, 
the seminary can give the willing student 
a foundation of knowledge which will 
stand him in good stead as he enters into 
the year-round task of ministering to a 
parish. 


But let us not expect too much from the 
seminary. It can give a sure foundation 
of knowledge. The foundation of faith 
lies in the experience of the individual. 
Ministers are made by the church; the 
seminary trains them for a more effective 
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ministry. I look to the church to further 
strengthen the ministry to which I have 
given myself. 


ALBERT W. PALMER* 


HAVE great personal sympathy with 

the viewpoint expressed by the an- 
onymous seminary graduate whose article 
appears above. A few years out of Sem- 
inary I felt much as he does and I some- 
times reflect with amusement that I am 
now teaching subjects in my own theologi- 
cal school which were either badly taught 
or not taught at all in the divinity school 
which I entered forty years ago this 
September ! 

The subjects of church administration, 
worship, pastoral counseling, and the min- 
ister’s use of the Bible, all of which I 
now teach, were not even offered in that 
venerable institution, one of the best in 
the country! Homiletics was taught in an 
utterly wooden manner, the public speak- 
ing instruction was taken as a joke and 
the one real course in the practical field 
which scored was the course in sermon 
criticism, which was conducted with vigor 
and merciless reality! Subjects now taught 
in many leading seminaries, such as re- 
ligious drama, religious education, person- 
ality problems and mental hygiene, church 
and community analyses, theology for lay- 
men, radio speech, biographies, sociology 
of religion, the rural church, youth pro- 
grams, field work problems, were not even 
mentioned, probably not dreamed of, in 
those days of required Hebrew and minute 
German higher criticism! 

And yet, somehow, the men of that 
generation have seemed to score fairly 
well in the ministry! Fellows whom I 
remember struggling through what now 
seems to me a very inadequate training 
are today rendering good service in prom- 
inent positions as preachers, leaders of 
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church organizations, heads of colleges or 
teachers. A list of them would surprise 
you—as it does me. Something vital and 
stimulating apparently percolated through 
into their personalities out of this three 
year grind of a higher-criticism-centered 
curriculum with its endless discussion of 
the Biblical ideas of Wellhausen, Bern- 
hard Weiss, Johannes Weiss, Duhm, 
Pfleiderer et al. and theology based on 
Lotze, Schleiermacher, Ritschl and Har- 
nack. 

To be plunged into all this, after grad- 
uating from the most secular of all state 
universities, was an intellectual strain and 
an emotional test of no small severity. 
Bismarck once said that, of all German 
students, one-third died from overwork 
and another third from dissipation, but 
that the remaining third governed Ger- 
many! (Perhaps, if the lost two-thirds 
could have been salvaged, Germany would 
not now have to call in Hitler, who never 
went to a university at all!) 

The point I am making is that the old 
theological curriculum, while deficient as 
a balanced diet, did have some vitamins 
in it and apparently succeeded as a dis- 
cipline or, at least, as a test of power to 
survive! Given that discipline and demon- 
strated survival power, it seemed to be 
assumed the graduate could master all 
the practical techniques of his profes- 
sional life by plain common sense or 
trial and error methods. I understand 
this is still the theory of theological educa- 
tion which is largely accepted abroad. 


But is it not an unnecessarily costly and 
clumsy procedure? Why should not the 
theological curriculum be so organized as 
to provide both discipline and a test of 
survival power and, at the same time, an 
effective mastery and first hand knowl- 
edge of the tools and real problems of the 
job. Not all research has to be conducted 
in a library and centered about subjects 
of remote scholastic erudition! We are 
finding in our seminary that valuable and 
scholarly research can equally well con- 
cern itself with problems of community 
life, race relations, mental adjustment, 


worship and the techniques of teaching 
or of counseling. All these are down the 
pastor’s alley and students heading for 
the practical ministry should be encour- 
aged to write their theses in fields like 
these, as well as theology, church history 
and Bible. If, then, the thesis is not sim- 
ply bound and sunk without trace in the 
measureless depths of the library but made 
the basis of an oral conference with a 
faculty committee where the student de- 
fends and explains his thesis, there is good 
reason to feel that the research and or- 
ganizing processes involved in writing it 
have been a worthwhile discipline. 

When it comes to the development of 
the student’s spiritual life as well as his 
scholarly competence, the problem be- 
comes at once both more important and 
more difficult. In the old days, I suppose, 
the student was expected to come already 
on fire with religious zeal. All he needed 
was scholarly organization and equipment. 
Now it often is the student himself who 
needs conversion. Some would even hint 
that it is the professor! Certainly there 
is no longer any unified and taken-for- 
granted pattern of spiritual experience. 
The seminary faces a very important 
problem of helping the student make ad- 
justment to the theological thunderstorms 
of this era and keep the fire of personal 
religious faith and vocational zeal burning 
brightly on his altar at the same time. 

In seminaries of modern tradition and 
background this should be taken more 
account of in the classroom teaching than 
in the past, but the most hopeful approach 
is through informal extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. The quarterly seminary “re- 
treat,” the worship services planned and 
carried out by joint student-faculty com- 
mittees, the choice of speakers brought in 
from the outside, all have an important 
influence. 


Here also the student’s field-work ought 
to have an important contribution to make. 
The churches and other institutions where 
such field-work takes place need to be 
carefully selected and the reciprocal rela- 
tionship between them and the student 
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clearly understood. This means a field- 
work supervisor, or several of them, 
on the seminary faculty and a field- 
work seminar where the students wrestle 
with the problems turned up on the field 
and seek to relate them to the formal in- 
‘struction in other classrooms. Handled 
in this way, field-work may become not 
just a meal ticket but a genuine laboratory 
experience in religion. “Keep your head 
in the stars but your feet in the mud!” 
was the realistic advice Graham Taylor 
once gave to a theological student. It is 
good advice to theological seminaries, too. 
There needs to be a constant interpretative 
reaction going on between the mud of 
the city streets or rual lanes, the common 
clay of humanity, and the high subjects 
taught in a theological curriculum. 


James S. CHuBB* 


Y first reaction to the paper of the 
seminary graduate is one of pro- 
found thankfulness for his inadequate 
feeling as he faces his future. This is a 
sign that he is nervous, the kind of 
“haunting” feeling that an athlete feels 
before an important event. I still have 
that feeling of inadequacy after a num- 
ber of years of active work, and my feel- 
ing cannot be blamed to the seminary, be- 
cause I have been out in active work sev- 
eral times longer than I was in school. 
From this range, I could make fun of 
the young graduate by saying that “he 
would learn.” However, most of us did 
not like this attitude in older men when 
we graduated, so I shall pass over that 
emotional attitude for what I believe is a 
better attitude. That attitude is this: how 
grateful we should be that young men are 
thinking of the assets and debits of their 
education, just before they start their 
career. That gives both teachers and re- 
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ligious leaders on the field something 
tangible to ponder and work out. 

When I think through, some things are 
clear. I am deeply indebted to the semin- 
aries of the church for learning. Great 
hearted scholars stimulated me immensely. 
A- love of learning for the sake of learning 
was generated by the seminaries. Intel- 
lectual fearlessness was a heritage of the 
seminary training. I met great men who 
were not afraid of issues, nor were they 
afraid to be on the popular side of 
causes. Great men of the field of re- 
ligion and from other walks of life came 
to the seminary, and those whom I had 
known afar off became personally known. 
All of this was good; it was very good. 

The greatest need of my ministry, and 
I think it is of any minister, was a clear 
grasp of the Christian message and teach- 
ing. The historic teaching of the church, 
the brilliant insights from the Bible, the 
historical interpretation of the Christian 
religion, the church and social movements 
as they are inter-related—this great con- 
tent of the Christian message was well 
given to me in the seminary. I have al- 
ways had something to preach—both in- 
tellectually respectable and intellectually 
progressive as well. 

These are the greatest things I got from 
the seminary. They were fine and I wish 
it to be understood that I would go to 
the seminary again, if knowing what I 
do, the start was to be made again. 

Other phases of the work of the pas- 
torate were not so well covered by the 
seminary. They were learned by the “pick 
and shovel” method of experience. It has 
always seemed to me that the seminary 
should have laid more stress on the pas- 
toral office. The emphasis in our school 
did not direct me to such heavy pastoral 
tasks as staying with the broken hearted 
until peace of soul came. It did not pre- 
pare me to carry the heavy load of parish 
sorrows, nor was I properly trained nor 
even warned that the most dramatic work 
of my pastorate would be in the counsel- 
ing room where men and women were 
desperately trying to find a “way,” and 














“forgiveness” and courage to go ahead. 
It would have been well for me to have 
majored in clinical psychology or in coun- 
seling, as well as in philosophy and church 
history. 

I was just off to a good start when the 
depression that never ended came. There 
was no way for the seminary to prepare 
me for this shock. But it can and should 
train men to face the community problem 
as a whole. Vision is lacking in most of 
our communities. Morale is low. The 
typical attitude is, So what? It takes more 
than preaching to meet this. Class work, 
community projects, ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness are essential. The least any 
minister must be in such a place is a per- 
sonal leaven who mingles with all people; 
but he will be a godsend if he is a pro- 
moter and builder of community life 
as well. Most young men will start in just 
such a community. Many of them will 
live their lives in such places. They can 
be the most important person. So I must 
string along with the writer of the article 
in his yearning for a better training in 
community service and engineering. This 
is not the minister’s technical field but he 
must know more about it than most peo- 
ple. Thus he becomes one of the “indis- 
pensable” men. 

Then, it seems to me that the writer has 
something in the section on “spirituality.” 
Men of the spirit are now and have al- 
ways been the real men of the Christian 
movement. This kind of life comes as 
much from personal testimony and per- 
sonal discipline as from any other source. 
Much of my understanding of prayer was 
started by an afternoon session at Boston, 
where Dr. Parks gave one of his fine 
lectures on the subject. He opened up 
the methods and the rightful expectations 
from a disciplined prayer life. It was his 
testimony as well as his evidence that 
opened to me the field. 

A teacher at Northwestern University 
took time off in an afternoon seminar to 
tell what religion meant to him personally. 
He had found it to be a power that lifted, 
guided and strengthened him in every day 
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tasks. We saw the heavens open that 
afternoon! There is a craving on the part 
of most young professional men for the 
experience and testimony of their teachers 
and leaders. This is the material that 
gives specific content to our own religion, 
and it shows us the price that must be 
paid for a “working” religion. 

I have been a teacher, as well as a min- 
ister, for a good many years. The best 
reactions from the students that have 
made good have so often come not from 
the content of the course, but from “that 
day” when they got a glimpse of personal 
living, religious experiences, and moral 
discipline necessary to achieve the good 
life. I am sure that more of this element 
could easily be introduced in to our sem- 
inary life, both formally and informally. 

Then, of course, an intimate introduc- 
tion to the lives of contemporary religious 
men like Stanley Jones. Kagawa, Lester, 
Helms, and Rufus Jones is always stimu- 
lating. Deep religion inspires young men 
to deep religion. Classes are valuable and 
must not be underrated, but so is deep 
abiding creative religious spirituality. 

I would add one other point to his 
paper. He must not underrate the value 
of his training in church organization and 
educational method. Whether a pastor 
likes it or not, he sets the pace and the 
point of view for his Sunday school. He 
is the inspiring head of the whole institu- 
tion, or else he is just a belligerant nuis- 
ance to it all. It pays the youthful pastor 
to be a student of the best project and 
course methods which he can take out to 
his own corps of teachers and leaders. 
One learns by experience that Sunday 
school teaching and point of view may, 
unfortunately, be a vaccination against the 
real thing in religion. So the minister 
must be a skilled organizer and educator. 

So let me hasten to say, God bless the 
restlessness and the sense of need on the 
part of our young men. Human powers 
alone will not build that church to which 
you go. God, great human living, your 
own sacrificial living and tireless work 
will go far beyond anything you get in 
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school or receive in training. Yet—it 
seems to me that our schools must put a 
more adequate stress on skills for per- 
sonal work in the pastoral office, and we 
must never cease to bring our youth into 
contact with the deeply spiritual laymen, 
laywomen and ministers of the church. 
Their kind of spirituality will not have 
the lectured finese of trained teachers in 
our seminaries, but they will have the 
honorable scars of battle on them. That, 
my brethren, is catching. 


LutHer A. WEIGLE* 


AM much interested in the statement 

of the seminary graduate. I do not 
know either the seminary or the man,so my 
comment is not to be taken as an appraisal 
of either. He is clearly a young man of 
great promise and good judgment, and the 
seminary is probably one of the best. 
Obviously, it has not failed in his case. 

A divinity school, which is an integral 
part of a great university, has two func- 
tions which should be clearly defined and 
kept distinct. It is, on the one hand, a 
graduate professional school for the edu- 
cation of men for service in the Christian 
ministry. As such it provides a three-year 
course leading to the Degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity. It is, on the other hand, a 
school for graduate study and research in 
fields cognate to religion. As such it 
maintains close relations to the graduate 
school, and usually there is some inter- 
locking of personnel between it and the 
graduate school. 

In the graduate professional course 
leading to the B.D. degree the curriculum 
should be student-centered rather than 
subject-centered. Its aim is to develop 
certain abilities and resources within the 
student and it uses subject matter as 
means to this end. It is not necessary, 
therefore, to cover in class-room pro- 
cedures the full extent of any subject. 
The subject, however important it may be, 
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is not an end in itself as it forms a part 
of the theological curriculum; it is a 
means to the development of the student. 
The teacher can so deal with selected 
aspects of the subject that the student will 
acquire the interest and the necessary 
equipment to do further work in this field 
for himself. 

The point may be illustrated by the 
field of the interpretation or exegesis of 
the New Testament. It is not essential or 
desirable that teacher and students should 
together undertake the exegesis of every 
chapter and verse of the New Testament ; 
but it is important that by the exegesis of 
significant selections the student should 
learn the methods of New Testament 
interpretation and be given a sufficient 
basis for his own future study and use 
of the New Testament. 


The curriculum for the B.D. degree, 
moreover, should be directed toward the 
service which the student is to render as 
a minister of the Gospel. This is profes- 
sional education and it seeks to fit students 
to apply knowledge and skill to human 
needs. It is in this respect akin to educa- 
tion for other professions—for example, 
the medical profession. The curriculum 
of the medical school is directed, not so 
much toward the cultivation of the sciences 
for their own sake, as toward the applica- 
tion of these sciences to the cure of ill- 
ness and the prevention of disease. So 
the curriculum of the theological seminary 
will include the study of psychology, not to 
the full extent of its problems, but as a 
basis for understanding, helping, and 
working with people; sociology, not as a 
systematic science of society, but as a 
resource for understanding and dealing 
with social problems; church history, not 
that the minister may know all of its de- 
tails or himself become an historian, but 
that he may gain an intelligent compre- 
hension of the spirit and strength of the 
Christian movement throughout history 
and in the world today. 


This principle is open to abuse, I grant. 
An attempt to make education, at any 
level, narrowly and directly utilitarian, 
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defeats itself. It becomes mere training. 
Education for the Christian ministry must 
be more than the mastery of selected texts, 
rules, and devices, chosen because it is 
believed that they will work. But it must 
not, on the other hand, be merely theo- 
retical or academic, out of touch with life. 

The B.D. curriculum should include 
provision of training through practice 
under supervision. Just as medical educa- 
tion includes provision for clinical train- 
ing and service as an interne, education 
for the Christian ministry must be impart- 
ed through practice in the work of a 
minister. 

At Yale, a graduate class, for men who 
had already secured the B.D. degree, was 
organized in 1879, and we have always had 
graduate study and research in the general 
field of Religion since that time. In 1919 
and 1920 the present organization of re- 
lationships between the Divinity School 
and the Graduate School were worked out. 

The development of graduate studies 
in the general field of Religion may move 
in either of two directions:—(a) the 
organization of a department in the 
graduate school staffed by men who have 
no connection with the divinity school ; or, 
(b) a clearer definition of the respon- 
sibility for graduate studies carried by 
men who hold their primary appointment 
in the divinity school. 

The policy here at Yale has been to take 
the second of these two directions. The 
work of the Divinity School as a graduate 
professional school and the promotion of 
graduate studies and objective research 
in the field of Religion are mutually 
supporting. If it be granted that occa- 
sionally a man is to be found who can not 
teach in a professional curriculum and 
at the same time retain his interest and 
ability to guide students in graduate re- 
search, the great majority of teachers will 
do their best work under the stimulus of 
this two-fold opportunity. The Divinity 
School needs the spirit of scholarship 
which is fostered by graduate study; and 
the interest in graduate studies in the field 
of Religion is best maintained by those 
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who have some concern for the profession 
of the ministry. Here at Yale two depart- 
ments of the Graduate School are almost 
wholly staffed by men who hold their 
primary appointment in the Divinity 
School. 

It is necessary to keep the two types of 
work clearly defined in aim, method, and 
content. We have found it best to have 
distinct courses for students in the grad- 
uate class who are candidates for the M.A. 
and Ph.D. Degrees. The aim of such 
graduate study is the cultivation of scho- 
larship and the extension of knowledge 
in fields cognate to Christian theology 
and to the work of the Christian church. 
In the fulfilment of this aim, the work 
of the school is to be described as academic 
rather than professional ; it is a graduate 
school, fostering the same interest in the 
subjects committed to it that the graduate 
school of the university fosters in the 
various fields of human knowledge which 
it undertakes to cultivate. 


From this point of view, the curriculum 
of the school may even be said to be sub- 
ject-centered. It seeks to develop scholars 
and teachers, but its best method of di- 
recting the education of students to this 
end is for the members of the faculty to 
associate these students with themselves 
as they carry on the work of research, ex- 
periment, productive scholarship, and cre- 
ative thinking and writing in the fields 
for which they are responsible. In fulfil- 
ment of this aim, the school offers not so 
much a curriculum as a variety of cur- 
ricula suited to the needs, aims and capaci- 
ties of the individual students whom it 
admits to its fellowship of religion and 
learning. It should select these students 
carefully, admitting only those of proved 
ability and genuine promise of scholarship 
achievement. 

If the distinction that I have been seek- 
ing to make between the function of the 
divinity school as a graduate professional 
school and its function as a part of the 
graduate school of the university is clearly 
maintained, most of the difficulties about 
which the seminary graduate writes will 
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tend to disappear. Personally, I believe 
that candidates for the B.D. degree should 
major not in a field of subject matter, 
but in the work of a vocation. I believe 
that the B.D. curriculum should be 
planned as a whole and the faculty or- 
ganized as a whole to deal with curriculum 
problems. The departmental plan of or- 
ganization is not adapted to the needs of 
theological seminaries. As a method of 
organization of the faculty, it introduces 
an unnecessary hierarchy and sets up the 
unnecessary authority of the “head of 
the department.” As a method of budget- 
making, it issues in needless and undesir- 
able competition between departments. 
Educationally, it tends to undue specializa- 
tion and to foster the mistaken idea that 
subjects are ends in themselves rather 
than a means to the student’s education. 

I am opposed to the requirement of the 
customary B.D. thesis. If one is written, 
it should be because the student elects to 
do so and credit should be given for it as 
for a course. I am opposed to the require- 
ment of term papers without some method 
of supervision which insures that the re- 
quirement made upon the student is not 
out of balance. It should be impossible, 
in any institution, for a student to be re- 
quired to write twelve term papers in a 
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given year. 

I believe thoroughly in the student’s 
training through practice under super- 
vision—but it must be under supervision 
and with guidance. Thirty hours a week 
of such field work is entirely too much 
without a reduction of the academic sched- 
ule. It is our practice at Yale to require 
students who hold major positions in 
field work to reduce their academic sched- 
ule to three-fourths of the regular sched- 
ule and to take four years for the comple- 
tion of the work for the B.D. degree. 

I am in sympathy with what this grad- 
uate says about the work of the ministry, 
and the work of the seminary as it edu- 
cates men for the ministry, being centered 
“about the actual needs of people.” I have 
just two words of caution on that point. 
One is that to meet the needs of people 
is not necessarily to ignore historical 
tradition; the other is that the word 
“needs” is a weasel word of dubious worth 
in educational philosophy. 

Finally, I would urge upon the semin- 
ary graduate not to undervalue the op- 
portunity which the sermon affords. If it 
be claimed that too many sermons fail, 
that is no reason why his should fail. 
Somehow I have the feeling that his will 
not fail. 
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Annual Meeting of the 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Oberlin, Ohio, May 4 and 5, 1941 


HE Annual Meeting of the Associa- 

tion began at nine o'clock Sunday 
morning, May 4th, and terminated at one 
o’clock Monday afternoon, May 5th. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Dr. Harrison S. Elliott, President of 
the Association, opened the meeting with 
a report of his recent trip. Union Theo- 
logical Seminary had released him, on 
salary, from the latter part of January to 
April third to travel in the interest of the 
Association. During this period he visited 
thirty cities in twenty states, and spoke or 
led conferences at a hundred and twenty 
separate appointments. 


The Program Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Stewart G. Cole, had 
laid plans, and a finance committee, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Israel S. Chip- 
kin, had raised funds for travel and ex- 
penses. The warmest appreciation was ex- 
pressed to Messrs. Cole and Chipkin and 
their committees for the services ren- 
dered. A mimeographed statement, pre- 
pared by Dr. Elliott for a New York 
meeting on the results of the trip, was dis- 
tributed. 


In summary, Dr. Elliott reported: 


1. The inter-relationship of religious 
education and public education was found 
to be quite pressing in all centers which 
he visited, and the R.E.A. meetings, in 
many cases, provided the first opportunity 
for this problem to be faced on an inter- 
faith and inter-educational basis. Through 
the R.E.A., people could meet in a fellow- 
ship where they would not have to vote 
or take other action, but could explore 
mutual viewpoints and examine proposals 
critically. In the field of higher education 
(Dr. Elliott had visited nearly a score of 
colleges and universities), there seemed 


prevalent a sense of need in the personal 
life of students for some integrating cen- 
ter, for some spiritual orientation in a sus- 
taining faith. 

2. It may be possible, he concluded, 
that the R.E.A. has an opportunity at the 
present time comparable to that when it 
was founded, the opportunity now being 
to face the meaning and place of religion 
in life as a whole—and therefore in the 
total educational experience of children, 
youth, and adults. This is the large need 
of our time, just as the problem of educa- 
tional method in religious work was the 
task of the R.E.A. in its earlier formative 
years. The secularization of life has 
reached almost a saturation point. 

3. We must analyze this problem defi- 
nitely, Dr. Elliott said, and work func- 
tionally in those areas in which policy and 
program are being formed. This means 
working in various communities in vari- 
ous ways on particular problems—always 
on invitation, of course. It means more 
than development of methodology; it 
means basic thinking about practical prob- 
lems. 

In the discussion which followed, a 
strong conviction was expressed that in 
this area—seeking the meaning of religion 
in the total educational experience—lies 
the growing opportunity of the R.E.A. 
Various suggestions were made, stressing 
the need of dealing with issues that are 
practical rather than merely theoretical, 
some feeling that a major concern such as 
the one suggested should be made the 
framework within which the Association 
should operate for a number of years 
rather than attempting to select a new 
theme each year. 

It was generally agreed that this should 
be done, and that the area of interest, or 
the “theme,” of the Association for the 
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next several years would be “The Place 
of Religion in the Total Educational Ex- 
perience of Children, Youth, and Adults.” 
Within this area, or rather, in this frame 
of reference, many particular problems 
could be studied. This is a continuance of 
the current year’s topic, “Religious Edu- 
cation and Public Education,’ in a little 
broader way. 

It was recommended that a Central 
Planning Committee be appointed to co- 
operate with local groups in the explora- 
tion of possibilities in planning experi- 
ments and appraisal of results. Better that 
these ends be sought through utilization 
of local agencies, as results thus achieved 
would have greater significance for the 
community. 


CoMMITTEE REPORTS 


Various reports of standing committees 
were given and explored for their contri- 
butions to questions of major strategy 
ahead of us: 

Dr. F. Ernest Johnson presented the 
report of the Committee on Policy and 
Strategy, which had been appointed at the 
February meeting of the Board. Major 
items in this report were as follows: 

1. that the Association in its program 
for the coming year capitalize to the full- 
est extent the itinerary of Professor 
Elliott ; 

2. that in dealing with the problem of 
the relation of religion to public education 
regional groups be encouraged to develop 
their policy and program in the light of 
the actual local situation faced and the 
alternatives that present themselves ; 


3. that an effort be made to organize 
the Association regionally on a general 
membership basis ; 

4. that the unity of the Association be 
preserved by making the annual meeting 
and the magazine as vital and important 
as possible ; 

5. (a) that relationships with profes- 
sional associations of educators be culti- 
vated in line with the current program 
emphases of the Association ; 


(b) that consideration be given to the 
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desirability of holding either annual or re- 
gional meetings of the Association imme- 
diately before or immediately after an- 
nual gatherings of national professional 
societies such as the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators ; 

6. that the matter of seeking member- 
ships for the Association among public 
educators be not pressed until some expe- 
rience has been had with these procedures 
of cooperation ; 

7. that the Association should, if pos- 
sible, secure the release of a member of 
the faculty of one of the graduate theo- 
logical schools for the purpose of making 
an itinerary similar to that recently made 
by Professor Elliott. 


Professors Ernest J. Chave and Laird 
T. Hites had been requested by the Board 
in February to canvass a number of mem- 
bers, to discover whether funds might be 
available to increase the number of issues 
of Reticious EpucaTion from four a 
year to six, if it seemed advisable to do 
so. In their letter they sought counsel on 
three points: (1) on regional chapters; 
(2) on increasing the issues of the Jour- 
nal; and (3) on the general program of 
the Association. Dr. Chave reported the 
general contents of the sixty replies that 
had been received to date: 

1. Practically every reply favored the 
development of regional chapters; a few 
suggesting that they should be informally 
organized with occasional rather than 
stated meetings. 

2. On increasing the number of issues, 
opinion was almost exactly divided be- 
tween four and six; those who favored 
continuing with four, however, tending to 
favor an increase in the number of pages 
in each issue as far as finance permitted. 
A total of more than $350 a year for 
three years had been pledged to finance 
the two extra issues, if the advance were 
made. 

3. On the program of the Association, 
no consensus of opinion appeared, further 
than that the present topic of study is very 
important and should be continued and 
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that it might profitably be widened to in- 
clude the total experience of the child, 
not merely the school and church experi- 
ence. Other suggested emphases were: 

More reports of experiments in the 
Journal ; 

That the R.E.A. consider itself a 
“thinking” organization rather than an 
“action group” ; 

That we should cooperate more with 
other agencies ; 

That we recognize and define the dif- 
ferences and relationships between char- 
acter education and religious education ; 

That whatever we start we should carry 
through far enough to make it useful. 


The report of the Program Committee 
was read by Dr. Stewart G. Cole. Dr. 
Cole added the comment that the present 
setup of the committee involves two prob- 
lems: (1) It is very difficult for a com- 
mittee to work effectively unless it is cen- 
tralized; and equally difficult for a cen- 
tralized committee to take full account of 
local interests and needs. (2) There is 
concern for a common theme, or major 
issue, around which to concentrate our 
efforts; and equal concern for a wide 
range of issues that are important in par- 
ticular places. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, several points were made: 


1. That since many places are not go- 
ing to concentrate upon any single prob- 
lem, however important, perhaps the com- 
mittee should prepare a number of syllabi 
on a variety of important subjects. The 
Association for the Study of Group Work 
has a dozen such syllabi, each designed 
for seminar study over a number of ses- 
sions. 

2. The Committee might endeavor to 
aid any regional group on its particular 
problem or interest. 

3. Many members are isolated, or so 
few in number in a place that organization 
of a regional chapter is impossible. They 
have, many of them, received genuine 
stimulus from the current syllabus on 
“Religious Education and Public Educa- 
tion.” 
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4. With due regard for syllabi or study 
aids, the fellowship value of a group 
meeting is perhaps the most important as- 
pect, especially if the fellowship involves 
inter-faith elements. 


The report of the Membership Commit- 
tee was read by Professor Hites in the 
absence of the chairman. 

Report of the Executive Committee, 
which had been made officially by Pro- 
fessor Chave to the Board, was distrib- 
uted. 

Report of the Editorial Committee was 
read by Professor Frank M. McKibben. 

Report of the Treasurer for the fiscal 
year ending March 31st was presented by 
Dr. Hites. It showed all bills paid to date, 
and a small balance on hand. Report of 
the auditor was also offered to anyone 
who might care to examine it. 

Report of the debt-liquidating commit- 
tee was made by Professor Hugh Harts- 
horne. The indebtedness accumulated 
through past years has now been entirely 
cleared. 


The Sunday afternoon session began 
with a discussion as to the nature of the 
R.E.A. Two points of view were pre- 
sented: (1) Is this a fellowship of peo- 
ple committed to free inquiry and there- 
fore interested in promoting a process 
which includes opportunities for coopera- 
tion by people representing various shades 
of opinion on critical issues, or (2) is it 
an association committed to a viewpoint 
which might be summarized as liberal in 
religion, progressive in education, and 
democratic in process? 

After several people had contributed to 
the discussion, another analysis of the 
choice of roads facing the R.E.A. was 
presented: We can either cooperate with 
existing ecclesiastical institutions, some of 
them more conservative than others; or 
we can ally ourselves definitely with such 
forward-looking forces as, for example, 
those engaged in progressive public school 
education. A comment was made to the 
effect that until we can identify clearly the 
values we call religious, and describe them 
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in operational terms, we can expect little 
cooperation from forward-looking public 
school people. 

It was generally agreed that the R.E.A. 
is not an evangelistic group, but rather a 
fellowship in which everyone can speak 
his mind freely and discuss fundamental 
questions, on some of which we shall dif- 
fer widely ; and that the Association must 
at all costs continue to be an inter-faith 
association which takes up living issues 
and discusses them on a free platform. 
The spirit of the Association is to be 
found in liberalism, democracy, and pro- 
gressive education. Because of this, we 
are not likely to obtain support from the 
more orthodox Jewish or Christian 
groups. Anyone is welcome if he comes 
in the spirit of free inquiry, and is will- 
ing to submit any question to critical in- 
vestigation. 

Still further it was suggested that the 
important thing about the R.E.A. is not a 
platform but a process, that its essential 
genius is to be found in the fundamental 
process of free inquiry that the Associa- 
tion employs. 

At this point a Catholic friend arose to 
contribute the suggestion that in his judg- 
ment the process of reasoning during the 
afternoon had not been particularly pro- 
ductive nor disciplined, and contrasted it 
with what he termed the more logical 
processes that would have been followed 
by a group of Catholic educators. An in- 
teresting exploration of differences in 
type of intellectual inquiry was here pos- 
sible, but the time available made it seem 
wise to return to the development of the 
discussion. 

In summary, Dr. Elliott again restated 
the two processes which the R.E.A. could 
employ in developing its work: 

The first would be to go into a com- 
munity with a set of predetermined values 
and help the people of the community 
evaluate their work on the basis of that 
system of values. 

The second would be to go into a com- 
munity with a process that would help 
the community to understand the values 
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held by various groups, to be critical of 
them without intruding upon them, and 
to work out a positive and cooperative 
strategy for the religious education of 
children, young people, and adults. Dr. 
Elliott felt that this second approach was 
the one he had used on his trip, and that 
the response had seemed most encourag- 


ing. 


On Sunday evening the discussion cen- 
tered about the question: Shall we set up 
a central planning committee and regional 
commissions to work upon significant 
issues, and if so, how? A major question 
was whether such commissions should op- 
erate on the basis of providing help to 
local communities, or as survey commis- 
sions whose task would be to study gen- 
eral problems apart from local groups. 

It was pointed out again and again that 
research and surveys cost money and 
time, and that the R.E.A. as an organiza- 
tion would not have the money or the free 
leadership to conduct regional surveys or 
to evolve methods of evaluation, although 
many of our members are constantly do- 
ing precisely that. 

The need of further field trips by the 
president or other leaders was stressed. 
Perhaps when we can again employ a Sec- 
retary for full service, we may render 
more of this community service; perhaps 
someone might be freed like Dr. Elliott 
was this year to render field service, as 
recommended in the report of the com- 
mittee on policy and strategy above. Such 
a person might become a liaison officer 
between the local chapters and the Asso- 
ciation. He would discover and stimulate; 
help set up and plan; and later return to 
advise and cooperate in evaluation. It was 
pointed out that many places are now 
ready and eager for appraisal; few are 
prepared for significant experimentation. 

Out of the discussion, these major con- 
clusions seemed to emerge: 

1. That our major efforts be directed 
toward assisting local groups to ask the 
right questions, to know what kind of 
data to collect, to use proper methods and 
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criteria of evaluation—not to help them do 
the job, but to offer counsel that will help 
get at the roots of their practical problem. 

2. That regional commissions set up 
about such centers as New York and Chi- 
cago might well prepare syllabi providing 
such guidance, and, whenever possible, 
provide some direct consultative guidance 
to local groups through attendance of a 
representative at meetings of the group. 

3. These regional commissions would 
need to cooperate closely with a central 
program planning committee, whose task 
would be partly that of identifying certain 
areas that would need continuous develop- 
ment and stimulating the organization of 
immediate commissions for work in such 
problem areas. 

Dr. Edward W. Blakeman spoke on the 
importance of the field of higher educa- 
tion, suggesting that the place of religion 
in the total experience of the college or 
university was a hot spot, that hundreds 
of religious leaders and administrators 
were deeply concerned and needed guid- 
ance, and that a strong effort in this field 
would be immensely rewarding. It was 
moved and carried that one of the co- 
operating commissions be appointed in 
this area. 

Dr. Edna Acheson suggested that in 
her local community, Syracuse, the rela- 
tionship of religion and of religious 
forces to a number of community activ- 
ities and agencies was now in the fore- 
ground. Dr. Emanuel Gamoran de- 
scribed a similar situation in Cincinnati, 
and the need of clear thinking leading to 
coordinated activity. It was the action of 
the group that there be appointed a com- 
mission to operate in this area of inter- 
relationships among agencies in local com- 
munities. 

In the discussion which followed, it was 
pointed out that in several places com- 
munity agency representatives will call 
upon religious groups for consultation 
during this next year; that on a nation- 
wide basis, for example, the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians and 
the R.E.A. had already, through the rela- 
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tionships of their leaders, been sharing 
common understandings and problems. 
Other organizations mentioned were, the 
Christian and Hebrew Associations, the 
National Council on Religion in Higher 
Education, the International Council of 
Religious Education, social service, juve- 
nile delinquency and similar agencies, and 
the Progressive Education Association. 
The possibility of joint or contiguous 
meetings was raised. 

Dr. Hartshorne seemed to summarize 
the feeling of the group in his recommen- 
dation that, rather than appoint a sepa- 
rate commission to explore our relation- 
ships to various national bodies, for the 
next year we limit ourselves to actual con- 
flict situations and common tasks, and 
that the central planning commission to 
be appointed should take up problems of 
organizational inter-relationships as we 
find our paths crossing those of other 
organizations. 


The question of membership fees was 
discussed at considerable length. Our 
basic membership fee is $4.00 a year, but 
new members pay $2.50 the first year; 
students in residence pay half the regular 
fee; subscribers who are not members 
(libraries) pay $3.50; and some people 
maintain a contributing membership of 
$10.00 or more a year. When a church 
or other organization maintains a group 
of ten or more members, paid for with a 
single check, the fee is $2.50 for each one. 
Quite a variety. 

Members present who came from im- 
mediate contacts with local groups seemed 
to feel that the present basic fee of $4.00 
a year was too large for many people who 
might otherwise become members. After 
a good deal of discussion the following 
suggestions were referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee for further evaluation and 
possible action: 

1. The possibility of a reduced fee for 
local group members, possibly taking ad- 
vantage of the present provision for a 
$2.50 membership for a group of ten or 
more, but possibly making the fee $3.00, 
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fifty cents to be retained by the local or- 
ganized group. 

2. The necessity of continuing the fee 
at the present level until it becomes rea- 
sonably evident that a reduction would 
not result in a reduced total income. 


At a further discussion of the content 
of Reticious EpucaTion, these sugges- 
tions met with considerable favor: 

1. That the forum method might be 
employed more extensively, readers being 
invited to comment upon articles pub- 
lished. 

2. That a section of the Journal might 
be devoted to descriptions and news items 
of what is emerging in local communities 
(a la Christian Century news section). 

3. That a few pages of each Journal be 
given to abstracts of important current 
articles or books, presenting in usable 
language trends in education and religion. 
An illustration would be, reports of meth- 
ods and experiments in the field of delin- 
quency prevention. 

4. That the Journal be published in 
six issues, beginning 1942, instead of con- 
tinuing as a quarterly. 


Mr. Israel Chipkin reported on the 
travel fund which had been raised to 
finance Dr. Elliott’s trip. Total receipts 
from contributions and honoraria 
amounted to $851.52 and total expenses 
were $655.42, leaving a balance on hand 
of $196.10. It was voted that a portion of 
this balance be earmarked for steno- 
graphic service to Dr. Elliott during the 
coming year; and that the remainder be 
held as the nucleus of a fund for further 
travel in the Association’s interest. 


In rather rapid succession the follow- 
ing motions were passed : 

1. That the Program Committee and 
the Membership Committee be merged 
into a new committee whose actual name 
is to be left to the Executive Committee 
(but often referred to in this discussion 
as the Central Planning Committee). 
This committee is to have the responsi- 
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bility of directing the program activity of 
the Association, the organization and 
guidance of commissions, the preparation 
of syllabi and other materials, and the en- 
listment of membership in the Associa- 
tion. President Elliott, with Messrs. 
Hamilton, Hellstrom, Dushkin, and Cole, 
were appointed as a nucleus of the com- 
mittee, and empowered to select a chair- 
man and to enlarge the committee by ad- 
dition of such other members as might 
seem desirable. 


2. That we express to Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary our appreciation for the re- 
lease of our President, and assure the 
Seminary of the value of the service ren- 
dered. 

3. That the President appoint a com- 
mittee to approach Dean Colwell, of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago, with a request that Professor Chave 
be released for a period of time, prefer- 
ably next autumn, to travel in the inter- 
est of the Association. (Note: This has 
been done, and Professor Chave will be 
available for several weeks during the 
autumn quarter.) 

4. That the Association send greetings 
to its Honorary President, Dr. George A. 
Coe. 

5. Dr. Hartshorne reported for the 
Nominating Committee. (The entire list 
of officers and directors is shown on the 
second, third, and fourth covers of this 
Journal.) 


The Association then turned to a dis- 
cussion of the general theme and issue for 
the year ahead. As phrased earlier in the 
meeting, it is “The Place of Religion in 
the Total Educational Experience.” In the 
course of considerable discussion three 
points were clarified: 

1. For a great many years the Associ- 
ation has tried to infuse religion with edu- 
cational methodology. That is no longer 
to remain our primary emphasis. Our 
focus now is on religion, what it can con- 
tribute to education ; and the meaning and 
place of religion in the total educational 
experience of children, youth, and adults. 
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We are now seeking to help education be- 
come religious. 

2. This general task continues the 
theme of the past year, setting it in a 
larger frame of reference. 

3. We shall not allow ourselves to 
escape into vague generalities, but hold 
constantly to specific, concrete situations 
and movements. This viewpoint was 
forcefully presented by Shaver, Brickner, 
Chave, Hartshorne, Elliott, and several 
others. 

Dr. Elliott, in summary, presented ten 
areas which had been suggested for local 
or for cooperating commission explora- 
tions : 

1. The need for a community approach 
to problems, and the pooling of commun- 
ity resources. 

2. A critical study of leisure time. 

3. The need to follow through some 
community experiments in the use of 
public school released time, and appraise 
them. 

4. The private school situation needs 

study: teaching of religion in many pri- 
vate schools is not all that could be de- 
sired. 
_ 5. The federal government is moving 
more and more into education. The effect 
upon child life needs seriously to be con- 
sidered. 

6. The kind of religion that is (or 
should be) the basis for religious educa- 
tion. 

7. The “unorganized” church—radio 
and film. 

8. Theological education and training 
of leaders for religion and religious edu- 
cation. 

9. Alongside of released time projects, 
the whole question of high school credit 
for studies in religion. 


10. An exploration of what can be 
done in and through the public schools 
with regard to religion. A claim is often 
made that public schools are teaching 
much religion in informal ways. True or 
not true? 


11. Someone reminded the group that 
religious forces need to face specifically 
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what the war is doing and is going to do, 
to children—what will be the needs of 
children and youth in the ten years ahead? 
What religion will they need, and how 
will it develop? 


All of these points, it was stressed, re- 
volve about the problem of “Total Edu- 
cational Experience.” The Association 
will continue the primary emphasis it has 
followed this year—‘Religious Education 
and Public Education”—but broaden the 
scope of its study. 


A motion by Dr. Shaver was voted 
after considerable discussion and elabora- 
tion of understanding, which stated that 
the Central Planning Committee be asked 
to appoint cooperating commissions on as 
many of the following specific issues in 
the field of public school education and 
religion as possible. 

1. Released time. 


2. Credit plans. 

3. The teaching of religion in public 
schools. 

4. Latent religious resources in public 
schools. 

5. The balanced school day plan. 

6. Leisure time, increasing federal con- 
trol. 

7. The principle of specific approach. 

The character of the annual meeting 
for 1942 was then discussed. The sugges- 
tion was made that three or four larger 
area meetings be planned at about the 
same time to care for the study of “Pro- 
gram”; and that the Annual Meeting 
itself be largely like the present one, an 
occasion for the discussion of program 
and strategy. Special effort should be 
made to bring together more key people 
from regional chapters to report progress 
made. It was then voted that the program 
of the 1942 Annual Meeting be planned 
along the same lines as the present one, 
with the understanding however, that: 

1. We do not thus commit ourselves to 
a permanent policy ; 

2. If the Central Planning Committee 
sees issues and data arising that should 
be considered, the committee should feel 
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free to schedule one or two days for a 
discussion of the progress arising from 
the work of the year. 

It was strongly stated by some that 
next year’s meeting should not become 
just a business meeting, but should in- 
clude a consideration of the wider issues 
of general program and action. It was 
also felt that the program might profit- 
ably be divided into two sections, that one 
day at least should be devoted to strategy 
and policy, and the business part consid- 
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ered separately so that people not particu- 
larly concerned with that aspect might 
find it possible to participate in the gen- 
eral meeting with profit. 

The most convenient dates for the An- 
nual Meeting of 1942 seemed to be May 
4, 5, and 6; though final decision on time 
and place was left in the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the President with 
power. 

Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner adjourned 
the meeting with prayer. 
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BartH, Kart, The Church and the Politi- 
cal Problem of Our Day. Scribners, 
1939. 


This polemic in eight theses represents 
Barth’s arraignment of Nazi Germany. 
When it first appeared Hitler had already 
violated the Munich Pact and was well- 
embarked on his conquest of the Con- 
tinent. In this brochure Barth tacitly ad- 
mits that he and other churchmen had 
originally failed to sense the true nature 
and purpose of German National Social- 
ism. Occupying themselves with purely 
theological issues, they had assumed a 
neutral if not a friendly attitude toward 
the new political revolution under Hitler. 

Now, however, the scales have fallen 
from Barth’s eyes. “My thesis is,” he 
says, “that in the face of National Social- 
ism there is no longer neutrality for the 
Church today.” To assume a position of 
neutrality is indirectly to sabotage the 
Christian Church. The Church’s neutrality 
is no longer possible, says Barth, because 
Nazism is not merely a political system, 
but also, and more fundamentally, a usurp- 
ing “anti-Church.” “It is impossible to 
understand National Socialism unless we 
see it in fact as a new Islam, its myth as 
a new Allah, and Hitler as this new Allah’s 
Prophet.” 

What, then, must the Church do? First, 


says Barth, the Church “should pray for 
the suppression and casting out of Na- 
tional Socialism,” just as in an earlier 
period it prayed for the extermination of 
Mohammedanism. To pray for the per- 
petuation and expansion of Hitlerism is, 
he says, to deny the Christian Confession 
and to make nonsense of prayer. 

Prayer, however, is but the preface to 
action. Those who pray to be delivered 
from Nazism must also “do what is 
humanly possible towards that for which 
we pray.” Otherwise, one’s prayer is use- 
less. This action, furthermore, must be 
directed toward the creation of a political 
structure in which the Church can hope to 
see “a form of life corresponding to this 
her own form” developed. In a most sig- 
nificant passage, Barth concludes : “Would 
that the Church had concerned herself 
much more seriously with the restoration 
of the just State before matters had 
reached such a pass that she is concerned 
for its preservation in this form.” 

That Barth has unfolded the deeper 
nature of Nazism cannot be denied. In- 
deed, earlier than most liberal Protestants 
he sensed the religious menace of the 
Hitler regime. His proposed social and 
political strategy of the Church may 
come as a surprise to those liberals who 
have usually associated Barth with an 
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absolutely transcendent theory of the 

Kingdom of God. In effect as well as in 

logic, it does contradict the earlier Barth. 

He, like many a liberal, has had to modify 

his perspective in light of a revolutionary 

shift in historical events. 
H. Shelton Smith. 
cs e & 

Brinton, Howarp H., Quaker Education 
in Theory and Practice. Pendle Hill 
Pamphlet Number Nine. Pendle Hill, 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania, 1940, 136 
pages. 

Pendle Hill was founded in 1930 as “a 
new school for religious and social study.” 
Howard Brinton, well-known as a scholar, 
teacher, and author, is one of the Direc- 
tors. In this volume he presents in simple 
realistic Quaker style the five topics: The 
Aims of Education, The Nature of 
Quakerism, Outline History of Quaker 
Education, Quaker Educational Policies 
in the Past (the longest section), and The 
Direction of Further Developments. 

“The goal of Quaker education has 
been, as its history shows, perpetuation 
of the Quaker way of life.” The Quaker 
“meeting for worship, the meeting for 
business and the school are special types 
of community life.” “The Inward Light, 
or Divine Element in the soul . . . is also 
...a super-individual Light which inspires 
the group as a whole, uniting its members 
from above.” (Preface.) 

The Quaker philosophy of education is 
formulated in the statement: “the goal of 
life is the centering of the human will in 
the Divine will” (page 15). It thus finds 
itself at odds with the pragmatic philoso- 
phy of Progressive Education. 

Four social doctrines of Quakerism cen- 
ter about the community as a closely inte- 
grated spiritual and intellectual group of 
persons; pacifism as “creative peaceable- 
ness”; equality of opportunity in taking 
part in the worship or business; and sim- 
plicity as “the absence of superfluity.” 

The brief outline of the history of 
Quaker education has four sub-divisions : 
the Elementary School, the Academy or 
Secondary School, the College, and the 
School for Adults. This last stage “began 
in America with the Haverford summer 
schools of 1900 and 1904.” (page 51). 

Ten definite Quaker educational poli- 
cies in the past are listed as follows: 


1. Development of the sense of belonging 
to the Quaker community. 2. A religious- 
ly guarded education. 3. Dedicated and 
concerned teachers. 4. Non-violent dis- 
cipline and methods. 5. Appeal to the in- 
ward sense of rightness. 6. Equal edu- 
cation of both sexes. 7. Equality in edu- 
cation of races and classes. 8. Moderation 
in dress, speech, and deportment. 9. 
Scholastic integrity. 10. Emphasis on 
practical subjects in the curriculum. 
(page 53.) 

Religion, it is held, “cannot be taught 
except by the Divine Teacher who works 
either directly within the soul or through 
some prophetic individual acting under the 
sense of direct guidance” (page 57). “Be- 
cause of the untransferable character of 
mystical experience there has been a 
tendency among Friends not to prosely- 
tize” (page 63). “The memorizing of 
Biblical passages was intimately connected 
with the method of Quaker worship” 
(page 67). “A child is not naturally good 
nor is he naturally evil; he is simply in- 
nocent” (page 79). Little can be gained 
by formal moral instruction. Religion is 
the basis of morality. Religion, as well as 
science, “was for Quakers empirical and 
experimental” (page 103). The world of 
nature has meaning only in relation to the 
world of spirit. 

The dilemma facing Quaker educators 
today is whether they should throw open 
their schools and colleges to the public who 
can pay or keep them as training grounds 
for the Quaker way of life. Dr. Brinton 
raises but does not seek to answer this 
question. He does look to the Quaker 
school to help develop the Quaker society. 

One cannot read this valuable little 
volume without sensing its power and the 
very great contribution which Quakerism 
has made and may make to the solution of 
national and world problems. 

Herman H. Horne. 
es Ss 
Constructive Philanthropy, An Historical 

Sketch, a Review and an Interpretation 

of the Golden Rule Foundation. Pub- 

lished by the Golden Rule Foundation, 

60 East 42 St., New York. 36 pages. 

This informational pamphlet was pre- 
pared by Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, gen- 
eral secretary emeritus of the Federal 
Council of Churches; chairman of the 
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advisory committee and a trustee of the 
Foundation, with which he has been close- 
ly connected since its incorporation in 


Sections of the booklet treat of the fol- 
lowing topics: “The Inception of the 
Movement,” “Organization,” “Tech- 
nique,’ “The Experience in Early 
Years,” “The Period of Financial De- 
pression,” “Forms of Service,” “Con- 
tinuing and Present Service,” “Care and 
Distribution of Funds,” and “Admini- 
stration.” 

The introduction says: “The ideal of 
the Golden Rule Foundation had its incep- 
tion in the Levitical Law of Judaism, and 
nearly 2,000 years ago in the Sermon on 
the Mount. Throughout the intervening 
centuries, prophets and their followers 
have sought to incorporate it in human life 
and relations.” 

“At the close of its first decade,” says 
the foreword, “it has seemed wise to the 
Advisory Committee and the Trustees of 
The Golden Rule Foundation to furnish 
its constituency and the public with a 
sketch of historical experience and an 
interpretative statement in such form that 
it may be as revealing as possible of the 
aims and service of the Foundation.” 

The report is signed by 46 represent- 
ative leaders in religious, educational and 
philanthropic work. 

C. A. Hawley. 
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Dovups, Witu1am S., Thy Kingdom Come 
—Why Not Now? For sale by the author 
at St. Petersburg, Fla. 287 pages. $1.50. 


This book, inspired by a book with a 
similar title but different ending, with the 
help of E. Stanley Jones and the author’s 
son, attempts to do an important task. It 
raises the question, why not take Jesus’ 
idea of the Kingdom of God seriously and 
do something to make it a practical reality. 
Dr. Jones, who writes the introduction, 
has told us again and again that the King- 
dom of God is the most important mes- 
sage in the world today. In his introduc- 
tion Dr. Jones holds that the Kingdom 
idea has been retarded by association in 
the minds of many with “liberalism” by 
which he means the social Gospel “which, 
in turn, was not much more than Socialism 
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touched with religious emotion.” Some 
form of social control would be good, he 
argues, but Socialism hasn’t recognized 
collective sin. Three things must be re- 
discovered and incorporated into the idea 
of the Kingdom of God. They are: the 
tragedy of human sin, lack of the sense 
of the eternal, and the apocalyptic. The 
older orthodoxy had its limitations also in 
dealing with the Kingdom idea: it confined 
its meaning to things heavenly and neg- 
lected the present earthly. But the King- 
dom comes not by our resources, but by 
the act of God. It is our part to “receive” 
not “build” the Kingdom. It may be that 
the tragic epoch through which we are 
going may, in an apocalyptic manner, 
bring in the Kingdom. If this book stimu- 
lates to further study in this field, it has 
accomplished its mission. 


C. A. Hawley. 
ee 


Gitson, Etrenne, God and Philosophy. 
Yale University Press, 147 pages, $2.00. 
In his Powell lectures, delivered at In- 

diana University, Professor Etienne Gil- 

son of the Pontifical Institute of Medieval 

Studies in Toronto, discusses “the relation 

which obtains between our notion of God 

and the demonstration of his existence.” 

Among the Greek thinkers before Aris- 

totle, the gods were distinct from basic 

reality—they were beings higher than man 
upon whom man was dependent. Religion 
and philosophy were kept in separate com- 
partments. Aristotle identified God with 
the First Cause with the result that the 
religious value of God largely disappeared. 

It fell to Augustine to try to Christian- 
ize the God of Plato and Plotinus, and 
later, Thomas Aquinas “used the language 
of Aristotle to say Christian things.” As 

Scholastic philosopher, the author sees in 

Thomas Aquinas the highest metaphysics 

where God is the Pure Act of Existence. 

According to Gilson, succeeding thinkers 

such as DesCartes, Spinoza, Kant, and 

Comte represent a defection from atten- 

tion to pure existence to essences. In this 

lucid defense of the Thomastic metaphys- 
ics he is highly critical of modern phi- 


losophy. , 
_ Rolland W. Schloerb. 
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Harris, M. LAFAYETTE, The Voice in the 
oo Christopher, 149 pages, 
$1.50. 


The author of this collection of ad- 
dresses, dealing with education and sec- 
ondarily with Negro education, is the 
President of Philander Smith College. 
This important college is doing one of the 
most useful pieces of educational work for 
Negroes in the United States. The present 
volume owes its inspiration to President 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago. 
Even the title of this book was suggested 
by one written by Dr. Hutchins. 

Dr. Harris’ thesis is the need of creative 
adjustment, and he feels this keenly for 
his race. He writes from the psycho-soci- 
ological approach in which he sees all life 
“as ceaseless process.” Being very practi- 
cal and clear-spoken, he makes clear that 
this thesis is “not to be confused with the 
concept of instrumentalism in psychology 
or the social evolution of Spencer as set 
forth in his Evolution and Ethics, or the 
functionalism of Dewey. It is meant as a 
basic attitude toward life which enables 
one to utilize the resources at hand to the 
best possible advantage.” All the rest is 
commentary—and admirable commentary 
—on this text with special reference to 
Negro education. The book deserves a 
careful consideration, as does the school 
over which Dr. Harris presides. 

C. A. Hawley. 
es eS SB 
Hayes, Dorsua, The American Primer. 

Alliance, 152 pages, $1.50. 

Russia has its Soviet Primer, Germany 
has its Nazi Primer. Now we have the 
American Primer. 

All three are designed to make good citi- 
zens, according to the concept of citizen- 
ship in the respective nation. And all three 
are very much alike in construction, in the 
ideologies presented, in the facts offered 
for consideration, and in their “appeal to 
reason.” 

They are alike still further in that all 
three picture their own country as the 
greatest among all, and assure readers that 
true freedom lies in unyielding loyalty to 
national principles. 

In one essential point the American 
Primer differs from the other two: it is 
based on historical statements which can- 


not be challenged; describes conditions 
which we all know really exist ; and pre- 
sents problems which we all know need 
to be solved. 

Her point of view is that “government 
is everybody’s business,” and that intelli- 
gent thinking, and acting, on political, so- 
cial, and economic issues is necessary to 
maintain democracy, or even freedom. 

The book will be read by eighth-grade 
children and college graduates with the 
same deep interest ; and they will finish the 
reading determined to “do something” to 
make a better America. 

Laird T. Hites 
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Hookeg, S. H., AND OTHER LEADING BIBLE 
scHotars. The New Testament in 
Basic English. A new translation. Dut- 
ton, 1941, $2.00. 

This new translation was prepared un- 
der the direction of S. H. Hooke, Samuel 
Davidson Professor of Old Testament 
Studies in the University of London, with 
the support of other English scholars such 
as Edwin Smith, I. A. Richards, W. R. 


‘Matthews, E. W. Barnes, and Martin 


Linton-Smith. 

As indicated by the title, the language 
used in this new translation is “Basic 
English.” In addition to 850 words pro- 
duced by C. K. Ogden of the Orthological 
Institute, the translators used also 50 spe- 
cial Bible words and 100 extra words 
which would give “most help in the read- 
ing of English verse.” So the basic vocab- 
ulary for this translation consists of 1,000 
words. 

This new version is not designed to take 
the place of the Authorized Version or to 
compete with it, but “to be used wherever 
the English language has taken root.” If 
this is the primary objective in the mind 
of these translators, then their task is well 
done. They have succeeded in putting the 
New Testament within reach of a large 
reading public. 

But to those people to whom English is 
a foreign language, Basic English does 
not solve all the problems so simply as it 
sounds. Very often an English word used 
in the Authorized Version is simple and 
more intelligible than a phrase in English 
idiom as used in the new translation. This 
is because dictionaries give the meaning 
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of new words but not of idioms. A few 
samples taken at random will illustrate the 
point. “Kneeling down” (Mk. 1:37), 
“seeing he understandeth not what thou 
sought” (I Cor. 14:17), and “hear me” 
(I Cor. 14:21) are surely simple and more 
intelligible to non-English people than 
“going down on his knees,” “seeing that 
he has not taken in what you are saying” 
and “give ear to me” as used in the new 
translation. 

Sometimes, due to narrow limits of the 
word-list, the translators have used words 
or paraphrases that do not cover exactly 
the same shades of sense. For example, 
in the new version “stitching up” has been 
used for “mending” in the Authorized 
Version (Mk. 1:19), “waste-land” for 
“wilderness” (Mk. 1:13) and “if one 
sense is not given at the same time” for 
“except he interprets” (I Cor. 14:5). 

But as a whole, this is a scholarly piece 
of work and should prove to be valuable 
to those with a very limited English 
vocabulary. 

Charles S. Miao. 
es Se 
LANKARD, FRANK G., The Bible Speaks 
to Our Generation, Oxford, 201 pages, 
$2.00. 

Ministers and teachers are constantly 
searching for a single volume which will 
arouse interest in a wider use of the Bible. 
Most books thus intended are frequently 
too involved, too sketchy, or are written to 
earn or justify reputations for scholarship. 
The author of this book comprehends the 
contemporary lack of interest in the Bible 
and recognizes the extent to which the 
modern mood is responsible for it. To this 
situation he has addressed himself. 

First, let it be said that this is not a 
“scholar’s” book in the sense that it might 
be intended for those accustomed to deal- 
ing with primary sources. It might, how- 
ever, be of considerable interest to the 
advanced Bible student who was concerned 
with the manner and order of presenting 
illustrative Biblical material. 

The changing theological scene is large- 
ly of concern to professional religious 
leaders. Yet the very circumstances com- 
pelling this fresh study of the Bible and 
Christianity in particular are also re- 
sponsible for the precipitous decline in 
Biblical interest on the part of the ordinary 
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church-goer and amateur Biblical student. 
While the battle is being waged in theo- 
logical classrooms and cloistered halls the 
layman wonders what has happened to the 
interest in Bible study so greatly stressed 
in his youth. 

In a vigorous fashion and with an ob- 
vious love of his subject the author briefly 
introduces his readers to some of the prob- 
lems of scholarship involved in Biblical 
study. Then he lets the material perform 
the service which only the Bible can per- 
form. A_ reasonable, non-frightening 
bibliography keeps pace with the develop- 
ment of the theme and is consistent with 
the author’s desire to encourage individu- 
als to use the supplemental material. Key 
phrases accompany references to chapters 
or epecially significant accounts also serve 
to arouse interest. Likewise, at the conclu- 
sion of each chapter there are questions, 
which for the most part, are so thought- 
fully worded that they are bound to stimu- 
late valuable discussion. 


The author has wisely refrained from 
extensive discussion of the critical aspects 
of Biblical scholarship and emphasizes 
the value of the book as a whole. The 
competition of totalitarian loyalties and 
the sense of futility over standards in a 
changing society are met by the ageless 
convictions of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. A judicious selection of illustrative 
material serves to sustain interest as well 
as to convince the reader. Sensationalism 
is lacking but the brevity of the chapters 
and the correct estimate of the reader’s 
interest begets attention and opens fresh 
vistas. 

The centrality of God in all phases of 
life and the illumination of this idea by 
Jesus constitutes the chief emphasis of 
the book. Awareness of this on the part 
of the reader would bring release from 
life’s very real but unnecessary tensions, 
so Dr. Lankard contends. It would also 
provide an incentive so compelling that a 
well ordered and integrated life would re- 
sult. Substantial evidence of this in Bibli- 
cal characters and scriptural testimony is 
generously suggested. 

Avoiding the apocalyptic nature of the 
Kingdom of God and emphasizing instead 
the personal and social ideal as being at- 
tainable may cause some lifted eyebrows 
among theologians. This reviewer believes 
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that more individuals, those members of 
adult classes in churches and colleges and 
wherever they may gather, will profit from 
the approach of the writer and they will 
be less inclined toward discouragement 
from further study. 

Those who will be most attracted to this 
presentation are the individuals who have 
already developed some measure of re- 
ligious interest through earlier acquaint- 
ance with the Bible. The author seems 
to presume a fair amount of predisposition 
toward it. However, as has been the case 
with countless thousands, Biblical study 
went only through the Primary depart- 
ment stages for lack of leadership to guide 
them into the more mature significances. 
It is the Bible as literature and as pur- 
veyor of beauty which the author feels 
would appeal to mature individuals and he 
has made a strong case for this. The moral 
value of the Bible would be appreciated 
most by those who appreciate its life-en- 
gulfing significance. By choosing the 
avenue of beauty as the way of introduc- 
tion for those who have had little previous 
experience or acquaintance with the Bible 
an effective means is suggested. 

Not the least value of the book is the 
suggesting of ways of circumventing the 
sections and material which so often stop 
an eager soul before carrying the search 
and reading-for-enjoyment very far. Sug- 
gested plans for an individual study are 
outlined, offering a guidebook of numer- 
ous tours, depending on the degree of 
experience the reader possesses or the 
extent of his initial zeal. 

The whole book is one of encourage- 
ment to those who would discover the 
heartening springs in an area of literature 
and life where both the beginner and the 
skilled traveller need a guide. 

Victor Obenhaus. 
es es & 


May, Rotto, Springs of Creative Living. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 271 pages, $2.00. 
“Tt is our aim” says the author in de- 

scribing the purpose of this book, “to 

bring together the two great streams of 
the understanding of human nature, psy- 
chotherapy and religion.” Thus he would 
discover “the springs of creative living.” 

The concepts and methods of both psy- 

chology and religion will thus be available 

to the counselor who seeks to aid persons 


facing difficult adjustment problems. 

The great need of men, the author con- 
tends, is to find meaning for their lives 
“and it is here that religion and depth 
psychology are in partnership. The field 
of meaning in life is essentially the re- 
ligious area, but the techniques of dis- 
covering why persons fail to find meaning 
—why they suffer hindrances, complexes, 
irrational fears—is the contribution of 
modern depth psychology.” 

The author knows his depth psycholo- 
gists but seems to be especially indebted 
to Kunkel and his contrast between “ego- 
centricity” and “object-centricity.” And 
he has read widely in the writings of Ber- 
dyaev, Niebuhr, Van Dusen, Wieman, and 
Tillich. He shares Kunkel’s desire to turn 
the individual’s eyes outward so that he 
may be cured of ego-centricity by contact 
with reality outside himself—with his 
actual world and with God. “God is the 
opposite of a man’s ego-centricity, and 
the human being cannot partake of the 
health-giving forces of the true God until 
he transcends the bonds of his narrow 
egotism and is able to respond to God out- 
side himself.” 

The book is to be highly commended as 
a valuable contribution to an understand- 
ing of the resources available to the re- 
ligious counselor in his task of aiding 
persons achieve a full, free, happy, and 
useful life. 

Charles T. Holman. 
ee Se SF 
Morton, LAWRENCE, Ruth, a Children’s 

Opera. Riverside Press, Cincinnati, 

$1.25. 


This is a work of unusual interest. The 
composer has advisedly departed from 
the titles oratorio and cantata used for 
biblical themes and has adopted the one 
less frequently used for a dramatic presen- 
tation. One thinks of biblical operas like 
“Samson and Delilah” of Saint-Saens, or 
“Salome” of Richard Strauss, except 
that no provision is made for processional 
or dance interludes. Like the lyrical 
operas of Mozart, the composer thinks 
more of tableaux than of dramatic action 
although the musical score supplies the 
dynamic element of the work. For chil- 
dren especially, the stage setting with suit- 
able costumes, scenery and lighting effects 
vitalizes the story in a manner unequalled 
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by the music and words alone. 

Realizing the vocal and musical limita- 
tions of children, the composer wisely puts 
into his piano setting the full development 
of the plot. A scoring for small orchestra 
or perhaps for organ and piano would be 
even more effective. There is none of the 
sentimental melodic line with its banal 
harmonizations one finds too often when 
composers write down to meet children’s 
requirements. Still pre-adolescent children 
would find it somewhat bewildering since 
the tunes of the folk are nearer to their 
hearts because they are more familiar. 
Older children should be trained to listen 
to music vertically as well as horizontally. 
The effect of music as a whole rather than 
the appreciation of a simple and an un- 
adorned tune is an aim not to be over- 
looked. 

The narrative follows a dignified recita- 
tive with chromatic changes necessitated 
by the frequent modulations. Whether 
such a style will become popular is a 
question which actual testing will demon- 
strate. There is a suggestion of “modal” 
writing that provides the archaic or bibli- 
cal atmosphere. The composer would have 
done better had he used both modes and 
the phrases employed in the biblical cantil- 
lation. 

The solos of Ruth, Orpah, Naomi, Braz 
and the Head Reaper are simple and ef- 
fective, and the two-part choral numbers 
written for sopranos and altos are singable 
and in good taste. Mr. Morton has added 
a valuable work to the limited biblical 
tales scored for children’s voices, and con- 
ceived in an art form in line with the 
finest of contemporary musical require- 
ments. 

Jacob Singer. 
se 
New Methods vs. Old in American Edu- 
cation. An analysis and summary of 
recent comparative studies, by the In- 
formal Committee Appointed by the 

Progressive Education Association to 

Report on Evaluation of Newer Prac- 

tices in Education, Bureau of Publica- 

tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1941, 56 pages. 

This report is based upon an analysis of 
“all the more important studies of the 
past twenty-five years and most of the 
minor ones.” In these studies, attempt has 
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been made to compare the effectiveness of 
“new” and “old” methods of instruction. 
The authors conclude that, “The newer 
type of curriculum seems to provide some 
advantages.” It appears that the commit- 
tee does not make any clear-cut distinction 
between methods and curriculum. 

Though expressive descriptive terms are 
employed to designate the contrasted types 
of learning situations—“new,” “modern,” 
“progressive,” vs. “old,” “conventional,” 
“conservative,” for instance—, no attempt 
is made to list criteria by which schools or 
classes may be separated into the two 
categories. Indeed, though studies are re- 
ported which seem to show superiority of 
the Morrison Plan over more conventional 
procedure, it is specifically stated that, 
“This method should not be described as 
Progressive.” Apparently the bases of 
classification are arbitrary. 

R. B. Parsons. 
es es 
Patton, LestiE Karr, The Purposes of 

Church-Related Colleges. A Critical 

Study—a Proposed Program. Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University, 287 

pages. 

Dr. Patton has published his doctor’s 
dissertation, thereby adding to the new in- 
terest in the Liberal Arts College a val- 
uable composite of data. He has traced 
the purposes of the college from the 
founding of Harvard in 1636 down to the 
present period. He analyzes the catalogs 
of 260 church-related colleges and 52 “in- 
dependent” colleges to discover the trends 
in the statements of purpose. Other ma- 
terials filled out by college presidents also 
are woven into the texture of the book. 

The first half of the book is an array of 
tables and statistical findings with little 
interest to the general reader. But with 
the arrival of Part II, entitled “Major 
Purposes Emerge—A Basis for Apprais- 
al,” the author really touches bottom. 

Before the Civil War, the author states 
that the purposes of liberal arts colleges 
were: 

Preparation for the Ministry 

Preparation for leaders in civic affairs 

Sharpen the intellect through mental 

discipline 

Teach religion and thereby “save souls” 

Discipline the students regarding con- 

duct 
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Inculcate culture: an emphasis on the 

classics 

The more recent emphases emerge un- 
der nine heads: 1. Intellectual Develop- 
ment, 2, The Classical Curriculum, 3. Vo- 
cational Preparation, 4. Self-Help Plans, 
5. Inculcate the Doctrines of the Related 
Church, 6. Serve the Community, 7. Citi- 
zenship and Social Problems, 8. Attention 
to the individual, 9. Development of Chris- 
tian Character. 

On the basis of new criteria gleaned 
from the present social scene and educa- 
tional writers, the author proceeds to find 
these emphases inadequate for the church- 
related college. He feels that the college 
has lived too long in the “Ivory Tower” 
and must emerge as a Creator of Values. 
He feels the abstract ideal of “Christian 
Character” must be reclothed with actual 
meaning and made to function in line with 
our ideals of democracy—this is the chief 
end of the church-related college. 

The author believes that the church- 
related college must redefine its position 
or be relegated to a less influential level of 
American institutions. The rapid growth 
of state-supported universities and col- 
leges, the phenomenal growth of junior 
colleges, the rising educational costs and 
declining denominational loyalties place 
the church-related colleges in a hazardous 
position. Unless these colleges can give 
their students a “sense of direction” then 
they have failed. “Unless the church- 
related colleges can perform a distinctive 
function in providing liberal, cultural edu- 
cation which is undergirded with a sound 
Christian philosophy and which will de- 
velop Christian, social leadership, then the 
churches are simply practicing educational 
philanthropy which brings no appreciable 
returns on the investment.” 

The author locates seven elements in 
Good Character which the college should 
develop: 1. Rational Conduct, 2. Self Di- 
rection, 3. Socially Desirable Purposes, 
4. Carry out one’s Purpose Effectively, 
5. Integration of Attitudes and Habits, 
6. Creative Element, 7. Strength. 

In summary, this dissertation has all 
the ear marks of patient and careful re- 
search. It is thoroughgoing and encyclo- 
pedic in scope; it is a well finished product. 
The weaknesses seem to be that nothing 
compelling and new is presented. His 


analysis of Christian Character is minute 
but it does not point out any new or help- 
ful approach to the problem. No experi- 
mental procedure is suggested. 

Our most urgent need for the church- 
related college is a blue-print of action, 
a guide for busy administrators who can 
use it and more quickly find what it is all 
about and set some wheels in motion for 
the recreation of Christian living on the 
campus. Dr. Patton sets the stage for this 
blue-print but he does not describe its 
process. Perhaps he will follow with such 
a blue-print and fulfill the great need of 


L. L. Leftwich. 
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Science, Philosophy and Religion: A 
Symposium. Published by the Confer- 
ence on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion in Their Relation to the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life, Inc., New York, 
1941, 443 pages, $1. 50. 

The feeling has been widespread that 
these major fields of thought have, in the 
United States at least, been too much shut 
up in water-tight compartments, each go- 
ing its own way with little concern for the 
others or for life as a whole. It was a 
stroke of genius to bring together in one 
conference leading exponents in these 
three great disciplines to consider some of 
their interrelations. 

Louis Finkelstein, President of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, who is per- 
haps the leading spirit in this enterprise, 
says that the aim of the conference was to 
consider some of the “timeless ethical 
values” and to help each other “see our 
particular fields from the perspective of 
the whole of modern learning.” He points 
out that unity, not conformity, in seeking 
truth is the only protection, humanly 
speaking, against Totalitarianism. “While 
men of affairs are directing their efforts at 
safeguarding our national boundaries and 
our traditional institutions, it is appropri- 
ate that we concentrate on the problems of 
modern society at its roots, in the intel- 
lectual life.” 

The papers included in this volume were 
prepared for this initial Conference. The 
twenty-four addresses are grouped under 
four headings: The Social Sciences and 
Humanities; Philosophy; The Natural 


our drifting colleges. 
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Sciences ; and Religion and the Philosophy 
of Education. 

In any book made up of addresses there 
is necessarily a certain unevenness and 
lack of unity. It is impossible to do justice 
to all in a brief review but every paper 
is important and stimulating. 

At least two ideas give a real thread of 
unity to the volume: “Democracy is on 
trial for its life’ and there is terrible 
need of the “prompt realization . . . of the 
extraordinary character of the contempor- 
ary crisis of our culture and society.” The 
other is that it is essential to bring all the 
light and truth of science, philosophy and 
religion into closer unity in promoting the 
democratic way of life. This way of life, 
it seems crystal clear to the religious lead- 
ers at least, is based on God the Father of 
all mankind. 

It is reiterated that there is no quarrel 
between science, philosophy and religion. 
Each is seeking the same truth in its own 
way. But “science has often neglected the 
elements of value and feeling” and the 
other two often lose contract with reality. 

Dr. Adler defines positivists as those 
who deny philosophy and religion. He 
sets down eight propositions defining re- 
ligion and eight defining philosophy, the 
denial of any one of which, he says, denies 
all. He says the “human intellect” cannot 
attain religion without God’s revelation. 
What is human intellect if it does not 
necessarily include the sense of God? He 
also makes religion dependent on “the 
truths of faith” as over against reason. 
Here are two perilous dualisms. And is 
science not as dependent on faith or as- 
sumption as religion? He says philosophy 
is “superior” to science and religion is 
“superior” to philosophy. What does 
“superior” mean? His only hope is media- 
a and a second Aquinas or Maimon- 
ides! 

Prof. Chapman shows clearly that the 
choice is totalitarianism or democracy. 
The latter is a continuous struggle for 
progressive fulfillment. Incidentally he 
quotes historians to show that capitalism 
was encouraged by the Papacy and is not 
an outgrowth of Protestantism. 

Douglas C. Macintosh is helpful in de- 
fining logic as valid thinking ; in his analy- 
sis of intuition, though he makes it very 
inclusive; and his interpretation of 
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“divine.” “Certain directions of spiritual 
effort are universally worthy of the abso- 
lute devotion of persons, and . . . are, as 
such, divine . . . The process of realizing 
such qualitatively divine values is a quali- 
tatively divine process.” However he 
makes one of the “specific conditions of 
spiritual adjustment” to be the “surrender 
of one’s will.” Just what would a human 
being be who surrendered his will? Cer- 
tainly not one who wills to do and dare 
for God. 

One of the dangers of religion ac- 
cording to Dr. Overstreet is to claim abso- 
lute finality and an idea of God that is 
finished and final. What is necessary is “a 
frame of reference that is more than 
human” and for a religion that is lived 
in one’s everyday life. 

One feels in Einstein’s paper that 
though, probably from early experience in 
old-fashioned orthodox churches, he re- 
jects religious terms and perhaps even the 
word God, that he is yet nearer the essence 
of religion than many who bandy pious 
phrases. His concept of the cosmos im- 
plies Something very near the liberal’s 
apprehension of God. He might find him- 
self wonderfully at home in a liberal 
church with a vital program. 

The final section is not very unified 
but it has able articles on such topics as 
education, religion, archaeology and the 
New Testament in their relation to the 
world of today. 

This volume is net for those who are 
looking for light and amusing reading, 
though it is not without its humor. It is 
commended to all who are seriously in- 
terested in the great matters with which 


it attempts to deal. 
A. J.W. Myers. 
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The White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy. United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, 125 plus 
85 pages, paper bound. 

This is the fourth in a series of confer- 
ences. A vast amount of work was done 
in preparation by research and study 
groups. They were essentially citizens rep- 
resenting all walks of life. The mechanics 
provided for group meetings and general 
sessions. These are some of the group in- 
terests: The family ; economics ; housing ; 
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religion; health; 
youth employment. 

It is surprising to find that one quarter 
million of mothers each year, that is one 
in eight, have no medical care at childbirth 
and that half the children each year, 
1,000,000 of them, are in families without 
adequate income or on relief. Nearly half 
the families in the nation in the boom 
years had not sufficient income for proper 
diet. 

The general report with findings and 
resolutions comprises the last 85 pages. It 
is interesting to religious workers to find 
this citizens conference place the emphasis 
on the family as the supreme educational 
and character forming agency (page 90). 
There is a call for the reexamination of 
the secondary school program in view of 
the fact that there are over six million in 
them and forty-one million in the country 
under 18 years of age (one-third of the 
total population), and that one-third of 
the unemployed are from 15-25 years of 
age. And yet child labor is a serious prob- 
lem—until the Emergency. 

These are some of the interesting find- 
ings in regard to religion : “Parents, teach- 
ers, and others responsible for guiding 
children should be ever alert to the im- 
portance to the child of facing specific life 
situations.” They should give “whole- 
hearted recognition and appreciation of 
the fundamental place of religion... ” 
“Religion should be one of the unifying 
factors” and “Practical steps should be 
taken to make more available to children 

. the resources of religion as an impor- 
tant factor in the democratic way of life 

.” (pages 30-31). 

A. J.W. Myers. 


leisure; child labor; 
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Borg, S. J., The Battlefield of Faith. College 
Press, University Park, Iowa. 320 pages. 
The author, a doctor of philosophy, is profes- 

sor of biology in John Fletcher College, Iowa. 

He was reared as a natural scientist, passed 

through a conversion experience, and now ap- 

proaches science as a simple believer in Jesus. 

Evolution is, he believes, an incorrect hypothesis. 

God operates directly in His world. 

From every field of science, organic and in- 
organic, Professor Bole has assembled material 
for his book. It is rich in the very plethora of 
materials. Each section is followed by well- 


organized questions designed to stimulate 
thoughtfulness. 

A reader who is a naturalist, a higher critic, 
and at the same time feels himself to be a sincere 
Christian, wonders whether the antithesis Dr. 
Bole depicts is inevitable. Perhaps evolution 
may be God’s way of working after all—L.T.H. 


cs Se 
CHatmMers, ALLAN Kwnicut, Candles in the 

Wind. Scribners, 224 pages, $2.00. 

The minister of the Broadway Tabernacle in 
New York writes an inspiring book on the 
meaning of the religious life. It is a reasonable 
life, though many aspects of it cannot be 
“proved.” It is a hard life requiring courage 
and persistence, but it is rewarding. Dr. Chal- 
mers pretty well achieves his purpose of produc- 
ing a feeling of belief in “the true light which 
seas 5 every man that cometh into the worl 
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CrowTHER, RutH, Manly Manners. Associated 
Authors, 113 pages, $1.35. 


Probably all parents are looking for some 
painless way to teach their children the thought- 
ful courtesies which make life so much more 
pleasant for us all. This book is an attempt to 
solve the problem through verse and picture. A 
wide variety of situations is covered, with an 
emphasis on behavior at the table and personal 
cleanliness. Much of the value of the book is 
lost, however, through the use of vocabulary and 
sentence structure far beyond the level of the 
child for whom the book is intended.—G.S.S. 
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JENNESS, Mary, We Explore the Prophets. 
Morehouse-Gorham, 70 cents. Procedure 
Guide, 20 cents. 

This work book, based on the author’s “Men 
Who Stood Alone,” is replete with suggestions 
for the conduct of a church school class. Many 
devices are used to awaken study of the prophets, 
and many doors are opened to enable the class 
to discuss and to apply the experience of the 
prophets to the modern situation. Each page 
of the work book is perforated so that a class 
may use as much or as little of the material as 
desired in preparing its own book. Teachers 
who will not too slavishly or mechanically fol- 
low its directions will find many helpful sug- 
gestions in this material—R.W.S. 
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Kaper, FLoreENcE W., Joseph—The Story of 
oa Brothers. Beacon Press, 63 pages, 


The story of Joseph and his brothers has been 
told maay times and in many ways, but it has 
always held the interest of children. Here it 
is told a,;ain, simply and clearly, as an entertain- 
ing story for children of seven or eight years 
of age. Mrs. Klaber has followed the Biblical 
account, simplifying where necessary, and adding 
details of life in that time to enrich the mean- 
ings. The excellent illustrations add much to 
the story. The old familiar story has lost 
er.) and has gained much, in the re-telling. 
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MacFarranp, CuHartes S., Current Religious 
Thought: A Digest. Revell, 185 pages, $1.50. 
A digest is given of 45 of the most important 

recent books on religion. The volumes represent 

many and divergent points of view. This series 
of reviews of current religious thought makes 
clear that the mind of the church is not static. 

It is in this very freedom of thought and expres- 

sion that our hope lies. God marches on and 

so must those who would keep in step with him. 

The author says that as he worked over these 

books the Apostle’s words kept recurring, “We 

know in part” and the conviction that “God, too, 
is a thinker.’ He warns writers and teachers 
from being committed entirely to one position. 

The digests are fair and the critical notes keen. 

JWM. 
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Mason, Bernarp S., Jud Goes Camping. Barnes, 

85 pages, $2.00. 

Two eleven-year-old boys, on a camping trip 
with an experienced woodsman, learn things 
that many another boy would like to know. They 
learn how to make fires, and how to cook; how 
to fashion cooking utensils, and how to make a 
balsam bed; how to keep their water cool, and 
their food safe from animals; and many other 
things. They learn the habits of birds and ani- 
mals, after they have learned how to observe 
them. Best of all, they have a good time, and 
so will other boys who read about their experi- 
ences.—G.S.S. 
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MosELEy, Fiorence A. and J. Epwarp, Using 
Drama in the Church. Bethany Press, 90 
pages. 

Classes in summer young people’s conferences 
and in other leadership training groups will find 
this text useful in developing a better under- 
standing of the use of drama in the church. The 
five chapters deal with the history of religious 
drama, with the qualities needed by directors and 
actors, and with the relation of the drama to 
worship. Selected lists of plays for use in the 
church are included in the book—R.W.S. 
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The National Council, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 281 Fourth Ave., New York, have just 
published the following units for the church 
school: The Youngest Ones (Nursery); The 
Kingergarten in the Church, Homes and Par- 
ents, God Caring through People, Celebrating 
Christmas, Celebrating Thanksgiving, Play and 
Friends, and Getting Acquainted with the 
Church—all for the Kindergarten; We enjoy 
Easter, We prepare for Christmas, We Learn 
How the Boy Jesus Lived, and We Live To- 
gether, for grades I and II. These are a far 
cry from the old Uniform Lessons, and the 
Episcopal church is to be commended for these 
excellent courses which are suitable for any 
denomination. 
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Pratt, Attce Day, Animal Babies. 

Press, 148 pages, $1.50. 

Animals, and especially baby animals, have al- 
ways had a fascination for children. For the 
six- or seven-year-old child who does not have 
pets this book will come as close to a substitute 
as it is possible to achieve. The child who does 
have pets will appreciate much more the mean- 
ing of their behaviour. The stories will interest 
the child, and the facts contained within them 
may be expected to stimulate that mental alert- 
ness and curiosity which is so important. The 
parent will find the book a very useful and 
natural approach to sex instruction —G.S.S. 

cs es 
Pratt, Joon Barnes, Present Day Hymns And 

Why They Were Written. A. S. Barnes, 

113 pages, $1.00. 

The author of this book has procured from the 
writers of thirty hymns written during the past 
three decades short accounts of the circum- 
stances under which their hymns were com- 
posed. As is to be expected, nothing extraordi- 
nary or dramatic can be reported regarding the 
composition of many of them, but the meaning 
of each hymn is enhanced as one has this added 
understanding from the experiences of modern 


hymnists.—R.W.S. 
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Ropcers, Epitu C., Discussion of Holidays in 
the Later Middle Ages. Columbia University 
Press, 147 pages, $1.50. 

During this time there were at least 40 holi- 
days, or rather holydays, besides Sundays and 
other feasts, not less than one holiday every 
three days. “What stand the Church took in re- 
spect to holidays, what forces both within and 
without its circle attacked this position during 
the three hundred and twenty-odd years between 
the opening of the thirteenth century and the 
Reformation, and what attempts were made to 
stem the onslaught of criticism directed against 
such holidays form the subject of this enquiry.” 
The whole study is thoroughly documented and 
there are sixteen pages of references, chiefly 
original sources—A.J.W.M. 
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StEvENS, BertHA, How Miracles Abound. John 
Day, 200 pages, $2.50. 

Children eight and nine years of age are ca- 
pable of experiencing wonder and awe in the 
presence of nature, and of understanding a good 
deal about it. To help leaders of such children 
guide them into these experiences is the purpose 
of this book. Ten examples from nature form 
the chapters of the book; four of them in- 
organic—a star, a magnet, a salt crystal, and a 
dewdrop. Six are taken from the organic world 
—a bean, a flower, a tree, a snail shell, a gold- 
fish, and a human hand. All illustrate order, 
law, and beauty, and inspire wonder and ap- 
preciation. 

The book is prepared for teachers of chil- 
dren. Useful suggestions on method, and ad- 
ditional materials, are suggested.—L.T.H. 
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